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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Recent Developments in the Maintenance of Peace 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


The Department of State values the impact on 
the thinking of your communities which you are 
able to exercise. Frequently, like the foreign min- 
istries in other countries, the department of the 
central government whose task it is to deal with 
foreign affairs may become somewhat detached 
at times from current public opinion at home, 
largely because it is the responsibility of such a 
government agency to be so closely in contact with 
developments and public opinion in the world 
areas outside the United States. I know of no 
group who has a greater awareness of public 
opinion in this country than the mayors of our 
cities and towns. Your understanding of our 
policies and objectives abroad can be and should 
be of very practical value to our Nation. 

As you all know, since this country in the not 
too distant past was obliged to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of a great world power, our for- 
eign policies became of direct concern to all of us, 
whether we welcomed it or not. That is why we 
in the Department of State like to remain in close 
touch with you and have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing problems which are of mutual interest. 

But with your permission, before discussing 
with you some of our foreign-policy problems, I 
would like to pay a personal tribute to a great 
mayor and municipal statesman in the person of 
Otto Suhr. Otto Suhr since January 1955 had 
been the Mayor of Berlin, Germany. He was as- 
sociated with the city administration as president 
of the Berlin House of Representatives since 1946. 
His unfortunate death a few days ago brought 
sadness to the hearts of all who knew him and 
worked with him, especially during the dramatic 
postwar days. The responsibility normally fall- 
ing to the mayor of any city is great. In the case 





Address made before the annual conference of U.S. 
mayors at New York, N. Y., on Sept. 9 (press release 503). 
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of Berlin, which suffered the vast destruction and 
untold misery of World War II, it was over- 
whelming. I would like to pay this inadequate 
tribute to Otto Suhr and his colleagues, who 
through the years bore so much of that burden. 


Basic Objective of American Foreign Policy 


Your Government, under the direction of an 
able Secretary of State, now has diplomatic re- 
lations with 82 foreign countries, and the De- 
partment of State operates some 250 offices in these 
82 countries. The basic object of its foreign policy, 
of course, is to promote the welfare and security 
of the American people. To achieve this objective 
action is necessary in a wide variety of situa- 
tions—political, economic, military, and psycho- 
logical. Our friend, Secretary Quarles, has just 
provided a graphic picture of the contribution of 
the Department of Defense to our national se- 
curity. Without the protection of military 
strength in being and the deterrent power of 
armed forces, our country would have in the pres- 
ent world situation little hope of promoting poli- 
cies beneficial to the American people. The reason 
for this is that the basic threat to the United States 
and to other free nations derives from the competi- 
tive power and the antagonism of certain Com- 
munist nations. 

This threat is compounded by the existence of 
a huge military establishment, the unrestricted de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons, by some weaknesses 
and instability in criti¢al world areas where there 
are strong pressures for economic or political 
change, and by the activity of a widespread and 
cynical party and propaganda apparatus. Thus 
we are faced with the necessity of coping with this 
abnormal situation in order to minimize the threat 
to our national security and develop an inter- 
national atmosphere in which the United States 
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will be able to maintain its basic values and insti- 
tutions. 

Our policies are designed to affect the conduct 
and attitudes of the Communist regimes in ways 
that further our own security interests and those 
of our allies and to foster tendencies that may lead 
the Communists to abandon or reduce their ex- 
pansionist policies. In this purpose we enjoy many 
advantages, not the least of which is the fact that 
ours is the strongest and most vigorous nation the 
world has thus far seen. We have enormous oppor- 
tunities as well as responsibilities for leadership. 

Last year Mr. Nikita Khrushchev’s denuncia- 
tion of Stalinism raised hopes in many areas for 
greater popular freedom. Weare aware that there 
have been inside the Soviet Union and in other 
Communist areas manifestations of discontent, 
especially in student and intellectual circles. The 
Soviet economy has become larger and more com- 
plex, and the old-fashioned Stalinist methods of 
coercion and tight central control have proved 
inadequate. A marginal class has grown up in 
the Soviet Union. It is a numerous and important 
group with vested interests. It is, I believe, more 
intent on material progress than on revolutionary 
goals. 


The True Nature of Communism 


The ties that bind the several members of the 
bloc are subject to many stresses and strains. You, 
I know, are aware of the sensitive situations exist- 
ing in Hungary and Poland. The revolt in Hun- 
gary demonstrated again the true nature of com- 
munism and the depth of the popular hatred of it. 
It also proved that the Soviet Union does not 
hesitate to resort to the use of naked force where 
it feels its vital interests seriously threatened. 
Wherever it serves its purpose, and especially in 
the Middle East, the Soviet Union blandly ac- 
cuses the Western powers of imperialism and 
colonialism. Nearer at home, in Eastern Europe, 
we witness old-fashioned Russian colonialism in 
its most ruthless form. 

There is a vast reservoir of good will in the 
free world for the suffering and oppression en- 
dured by the friendly peoples of Poland and Hun- 
gary and Eastern Europe generally. We con- 
tinue to strive for their greater independence and 
will hope that the satellite pressures for freedom 
are accommodated. This would not mean that 
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the free world would seek to create hostile neigh- 
bors to the Soviet Union along its borders. 

Inside the Soviet Union Khrushchev, unlike 
Stalin, does not seem to control personally the 
secret police apparatus. His power seems to rest 
at least for the moment to a varying and uncertain 
degree on the army, the Party Central Committee, 
and the dynamism of some of his policies. Some 
of the swings of more recent Soviet policy are 
probably due in part at least to the variations in 
this balance of internal power. The present line 
seems to be staked on getting more out of the 
Soviet industrial machine by decentralization and 
on better feeding of the Soviet population through 
new agricultural methods. The success or fail- 
ure of these policies may well decide the fate of the 
current rulers. 

In Soviet foreign policy there have been 
marked changes in tactics. From Stalinist pol- 
icies of isolation and cold war the Soviet Union 
has shifted to vigorous and wordy promotion of 
“peaceful coexistence” and the expansion of 
“friendly contacts.” While relentlessly building 
its military apparatus, less public emphasis is put 
on military force and resort is again made to at- 
tempts at subversion and economic penetration 
in susceptible areas. 

So we have no good reason to believe that there 
has been a change in the objectives of the Soviet 
foreign policy, which are to preserve the Soviet 
regime and the security of the heartland; to 
maintain the strength of the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
with cooperative regimes in Eastern Europe; to 
weaken the Western alliances and isolate the 
United States; and ultimately to achieve world 
domination. 

In the Far East the Chinese Communists con- 
tinue to place heavy emphasis on the strengthen- 
ing of their military establishment at immense 
cost to their overburdened and poverty-stricken 
population. They are developing an armaments 
industry, obtaining expensive Soviet military 
equipment, and constructing strategic railways, 
roads, and airfields, particularly in the area op- 
posite Taiwan. The Peiping regime continues to 
reject a renunciation of force applicable to the 
Taiwan area. It still keeps Americans in prison, 
despite its pledge of 2 years ago to release all the 
United States prisoners it held.? 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1955, p. 
456, and Feb. 18, 1957, p. 261. 
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So far Communist China has not had leader- 
ship troubles like those which beset the Soviet 
Union. But economic problems, depressed living 
conditions, and the impact of the Hungarian in- 
surrection have apparently led to considerable un- 
rest among some segments of the Chinese popula- 
tion. To strengthen its ideological control the 
Peiping regime adopted the device of encouraging 
outspoken criticism, calling it “letting the hun- 
dred flowers bloom.” This evoked some astonish- 
ingly frank criticisms which graphically showed 
the depth of dissatisfaction of the people. This in 
turn was met by counterattack of the Communist 
Party leadership against the critics, who were 
promptly described as “rightists.” 

Soviet solicitude recently has been directed to- 
ward the Middle East. Soviet efforts to penetrate 
this important area have continued along various 
lines—economic, cultural, political, and more sig- 
nificantly by furnishing of arms. Egypt, Syria, 
and Yemen have all received substantial ship- 
ments of Soviet-bloc military equipment, followed 
by substantial numbers of Soviet technicians to 
help them operate the equipment. 


Events in Syria 

Recent unhappy events in Syria have made it 
doubtful that the Syrian Government can maintain 
its claim that it is following a policy of positive 
neutrality. Upon his return to Washington from 
the Middle East last Wednesday, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Loy Henderson reported that 
he had found deep concern in the area lest Syria 
should become a victim of international commu- 
nism and, as such, become a base for further 
threatening the independence and integrity of the 
region. In the view of the United States, also, 
this situation gives rise to deep concern as it has 
clearly sharpened the longstanding Soviet threat 
to Arab interests.° 

Through our Middle East Doctrine * the United 
States has been able to make an effective approach 
to the overall problem of security of the area. 
This doctrine, which is the cornerstone of United 
States policy toward the Middle East, operates 
only on the request of the countries concerned and 
is designed to strengthen their independence 
against the threats of international communism. 


*For a statement by Secretary Dulles, see p. 487. 
* Tbid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 480. 
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Soviet policy seeks to exploit the Arab-Israeli 
problem, the persistence of which is a basic cause 
of unrest in the Middle East. There is, however, 
an increasing interest in settlement of the problem 
on the part of the nations contributing troops to 
the United Nations Emergency Force and a 
new awareness in the United Nations of the need 
to enforce compliance with its decisions. 


U.S. Initiative in Disarmament 


Traditionally it has been characteristic of our 
country to stress its devotion to peace and dis- 
armament. There are even some who believe that 
our Government may have exceeded itself in dem- 
onstrating its devotion to peace and disarmament. 
If so, it was in a sincere desire to relieve our people 
and the people of other countries of a staggering 
burden. The history of our country is the most 
convincing proof of the peaceful intent of our 
people. Except for some naval preparation, 
World War II found us generally unprepared. 
Immediately that war was ended, we disarmed 
with a fervor akin to recklessness. While we were 
demonstrating our peaceful intentions the rulers 
of the Soviet Union never relaxed for a moment 
their aggressive buildup of land, sea, and air 
forces and equipment. 

Constantly in the years since World War II 
the Soviet Union has looked for weak spots where 
it could make advances. It did this in the blockade 
of Berlin and again in Korea. Only immediate 
and resolute action kept the Soviet rulers from 
extinguishing the freedom of Berlin and of Korea. 
When they were sure that force would be met 
with force, then they drew back. They were re- 
sponsive to resolute and determined action. If 
they had been sure in the beginning of our capa- 
bility and determination to prevent aggression in 
Korea, it may well have been that the tragic loss 
of life there might have been avoided. 

Understanding the dangers of modern war and 
its threat to the existence of civilization in the 
world, we have taken constant initiative to bring 
into being a comprehensive disarmament agree- 
ment with built-in safeguards.* It is entirely 
possible that this initiative has been misinter- 
preted in some world areas as a decline in Ameri- 
can power. We have just witnessed a series of So- 
viet boasts of advances in striking power, in inter- 





°For text of Western disarmament proposals of Aug. 
29, see ibid., Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 
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continental missiles, in naval and air power. They 
have scorned our sincere disarmament proposals. 
They seek to impress the peace-loving with the 
honeyed phrase of “ban the bomb” while simulta- 
neously offering an abundance of arms at bargain 
prices to certain countries with military ambitions. 
I think it should be said to those countries im- 
pressed by Soviet power politics and access to 
Soviet arms, Communist methods being what they 
are, they run the grave risk of absorption and 
loss of their independence. It also would be.un- 
wise to underestimate the industrial and military 
power of our country and to misinterpret our 
determination. : 
Blunt threats of force are in the best Soviet tra- 
dition. But the Soviet rulers are also stepping 
up their attempts at economic penetration in those 
areas where they see the maximum chance of gain. 
To meet the Communist threat over this broad 
range we need a flexible combination of actions. 


Importance of Mutual Security Program 


One of the most flexible and effective elements in 
our national strategy is the mutual security pro- 
gram. This program has contributed in several 
significant ways to attainment of our national ob- 
jectives. It has helped free countries maintain 
the military strength to enable them to deter or 
prevent Communist aggression. It has helped 
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free countries cope with internal threats to their 
independence and stability. It has helped free 
nations reduce dependence on Communist-bloc aid 
and thus avoid a situation where dependence on 
such aid might bring them into the international 
Communist orbit. And, finally, it has made it 
more possible for satellite nations to weaken or 
break their ties with Moscow. 

In this whole program, President Eisenhower 


has stated, we do not seek to make satellites. We | 


do seek to help other peoples to become strong and 
stay free—and learn, through living in freedom, 
how to conquer poverty, how to know the blessings 
of peace and progress. This purpose serves our 
own national interest. 

To an audience like this, with vast experience 
in community affairs and civic leadership, the 
importance and complexity of the foreign rela- 
tions of our country need not be stressed. We 
have had your generous support on many occa- 
sions when foreign visitors have come to your 
cities and offices. Many of your cities are en- 
gaged in the town-affiliation program—a practi- 
cal form of people-to-people diplomacy linking 
American and foreign cities with ties of friend- 
ship and interest. Your understanding and sup- 
port will continue to be of the greatest value to 
your Government. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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President Eisenhower Affirms 
Middle East Policy 


Following is the text of a statement made by 
Secretary Dulles on September 7 after a White 
House conference on the situation in Syria. 


White House press release dated September 7 

At a meeting of Mr. Henderson, Mr. Rountree, 
and myself with President Eisenhower, Mr. Hen- 
derson reported fully the exchanges of views which 
he had had in the Near East with high officials of 
Turkey, Iraq, Jordan, and Lebanon.? 

He reported that he had found in the Near East 
deep concern at the apparently growing Soviet 
Communist domination of Syria and the large 
build-up there of Soviet-bloc arms, a build-up 
which could not be justified by any purely de- 
fensive needs. There was particular concern over 
border incidents and intensive propaganda and 
subversive activities directed toward the over- 
throw of the duly constituted governments of 
Syria’s Arab neighbors. 

The President gave careful consideration to Mr. 
Henderson’s report, as well as the reports received 
by the Department of State from U.S. ambassa- 
dors in the area. The President appraised the 
situation in the light of the charter of the United 
Nations, which denies Syria the right to use force 
except in self-defense. 

The President recalled his message to Congress 
of January 5, 1957,° in which, after describing 
Russia’s long-time ambition to dominate the Near 
East and the current activities there of interna- 
tional communism, he had sought authority to 
help the nations of the area to defend their 
independence. 

The President affirmed his intention to carry 
out the national policy, expressed in the congres- 
sional Middle East resolution which had been 
adopted,* and exercise as needed the authority 
thereby conferred on the President. In this con- 
nection, the President authorized the accelerated 
delivery to the countries of the area of economic 


*Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
and William M. Rountree, Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs. 

? Mr. Henderson returned to Washington on September 
4 from a 2 weeks’ trip to the Middle East. 

> BuLieTIN of Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83. 

* Tbid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 
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and other defensive items which have been pro- 
gramed for their use. 

The President expressed the hope that the in- 
ternational Communists would not push Syria into 
any acts of aggression against her neighbors and 
that the people of Syria would act to allay the 
anxiety caused by recent events. 


Third Anniversary of SEATO 


Following are remarks recorded by Secretary 
Dulles for radio and television presentation on 
September 8, in connection with the third anniver- 
sary of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 


Press release 500 dated September 6 

I congratulate the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization, better known as SEATO, upon its 
third anniversary. Three years ago today the del- 
egates of eight nations signed at Manila the pact 
which provided for the establishment of SEATO. 
At the same time they signed the Pacific Charter, 
proclaiming their determination to uphold the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination 
for peoples. Senators Alexander Smith and Mike 
Mansfield, and I, signed those documents on behalf 
of the United States.? 

What SEATO has accomplished during these 3 
years can be appreciated by recalling the circum- 
stances that brought SEATO into being. 

The U.N. forces had just resisted the Commu- 
nist attack upon Korea. A cease-fire had been 
signed. But there was no tranquillity in the area. 
In the Straits of Taiwan the Chinese Communists 
were attacking. In the Philippines armed Com- 
munist subversives were still active and were being 
brought under control by the efforts of that great 
free-world leader, President Magsaysay. It was 
he, it should be recalled, who inspired the Pacific 
Charter. In Malaya armed terrorists, fomented 
by the Communists, were challenging the Govern- 
ment. In Indochina the Communist-led Viet 
Minh, after a period of terrorist tactics, began a 
full-scale war to bring the area under Communist 
control. This campaign was strongly supported 
by the Chinese Communists. It reached critical 
proportions when the Viet Minh offensive of 1954 
overran large sections of North Indochina and 


1 For texts of the treaty and the charter, see BULLETIN 
of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
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Secretary Dulles Congratulates 
First Secretary General of SEATO 


Press release 497 dated September 4 


Secretary Dulles sent the following telegram on 
September 4 to Pote Sarasin, congratulating him on 
his installation on that day as Secretary General of 
SEATO. 


On the occasion of your installation as the first 
Secretary General of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization I extend my warm congratulations and 
best wishes. I am confident that in this position 
you will contribute much to the unity of purpose 
for the preservation of peace which is the guiding 
spirit of the eight member nations of SEATO. 
You may be assured of the full cooperation and 
support of myself and my Government in the dis- 
charge of the responsibilities of your high office. 


JoHn Foster Dues 











threatened to engulf much of the surrounding 
territory. 

The peace and safety of the free nations, includ- 
ing the United States, required that this vital 
Southeast Asia and Western Pacific area should 
not fall into Communist hands. This, in turn, 
called for a collective effort. 

Such effort was assured by the Manila Pact. 
The countries signing that pact, in addition to the 
United States, were Australia, France, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, and the 
United Kingdom. Included in the area were 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia. By the pact the 
signatory nations agreed to act together to insure 
their safety against aggression and subversion and 
to preserve the treaty area as against armed 
attack. They emphasized that the pact was 
purely defensive in its aims and would never be 
used for aggression. They further agreed to co- 
operate to promote the economic progress and 
social well-being of their peoples. 

Let us compare the situation prevailing in the 
treaty area today with that of 3 years ago. In 
that way the immense contributions that SEATO 
has made can be measured. Quietly but effec- 
tively SEATO has fostered security and stability 
in Southeast Asia. There has been no further 
military aggression in the area, and tranquillity 
prevails generally. 

International communism now falls back on 
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subversive efforts rather than military, and these 
efforts, too, SEATO is helping to thwart. 
Under the protecting shield of SEATO, South- 


east Asia has been able to make substantial politi- > 


cal, economic, and social progress. Malaya last 
week completed its political independence. Dur- 
ing SEATO’s existence all the free nations of the 
area have conducted orderly free elections based 
upon universal suffrage. There has been a con- 


tinuing broad interchange of visits between offi- | 


cials of all member nations, serving to create firm 
bonds of friendship and understanding. 

Dramatic events outside the treaty area have 
done much to awaken us all as to the true nature 
of communism. There has been the official con- 
firmation by Khrushchev of the shocking facts 
about Stalin and Stalinism. There has been the 
Soviet Army’s cruel subjugation of the freedom- 
loving people of Hungary. There has been the 
cutting down of those persons in Communist China 
who accepted Mao Tse-tung’s lethal invitation to 
show that communism was a garden of many flow- 
ers. There has been the effort in the Middle East 
to achieve there, for Soviet Russia, what had long 
been the goals of imperialist Russia under the 
Czars. 

Communist ruthlessness, backed by the huge Red 
armies in the Soviet Union, in Communist China, 
and in the Asian and European satellites, should 


“keep all free peoples keenly aware of the need for 


vigilance and cooperation. NATO, for example, 
contributes directly and importantly to peace and 
security by deterring Communist aggression and 
subversion in Europe. SEATO serves a similar 
purpose in Southeast Asia. Both pacts are, as 
they proclaim, vital to the peace and safety of all 
the parties. 

Today, at SEATO headquarters in Bangkok, 
special ceremonies are being conducted marking 
the third anniversary of SEATO. The United 
States Under Secretary of State, Mr. Herter, is 
attending these ceremonies and officially extend- 
ing a message of congratulation on behalf ef our 
Government to the representatives of member 
states who are gathered there for that occasion. 

It is fitting that the headquarters of SEATO 
should be in Thailand, whose name means free 
land. It is equally fitting that Pote Sarasin, 
former Thai Ambassador to the United States, 
should be the first Secretary General of SEATO. 

To all engaged in the collective defense of free- 
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dom I send greetings on this SEATO anniversary 
day. I reiterate our pride as Americans that we 
have been a part, from the start, of this great ex- 
periment in free-world partnership and strength. 


Lafayette Bicentennial 


Remarks by C. Burke Elbrick 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs + 


The District of Columbia Chapter of the Sons 
of the American Revolution is rendering a most 
commendable service to the cause of Franco-Amer- 
ican understanding in having organized these 
ceremonies on the day of the bicentennial of the 
birth of General Lafayette. 

As has often been observed by historians both 
here and in France, General Lafayette was the 
first of a long line of French friends of the United 
States. Like so many other groups gathered to- 
gether today in memory of this gallant French- 
man, we celebrate the longevity of this friendship 
and a similarly historic line of American friends of 
France, a line which begins with names such as 
Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin, Tom 
Paine and James Madison, and President Wash- 
ington himself. 

The words Lafayette used to describe his feel- 
ings for the American war of independence were: 
“At first news, my heart was enrolled in it.” This 
same phrase has since then often described senti- 
ment on either French or American soil when 
either nation was in trouble. 

It is important to remember that sizable prob- 
lems lay in the way of agreement between France 
and the American nation-in-the-making. The 
Revolutionary leaders were suspicious of Euro- 
pean interests; France in turn had reason to doubt 
seriously the successful outcome of this New 
World rebellion. In the Court of Louis XVI, it 
was not entirely politic for Lafayette to proclaim 
his sympathy for a republican uprising. 

We Americans have the right to be proud that 
a young French nobleman of 19 years came and 
offered his services as a simple volunteer in our 
fight for independence. Marie Joseph Paul Yves 


Roch Gilbert du Motier, Marquis de Lafayette, 
*Made on Sept. 6 (press release 499) at a ceremony 
held in Lafayette Park, Washington, D.C., in commemora- 


tion of the bicentennial of the birth of Lafayette. 


September 23, 1957 


came from a family proud of its name and of its 
record of devotion to its country. One of his 
ancestors was made a Marshal of France in 1450 
in reward for his services to Charles VII. The 
young Marquis could very well have insisted that 
he be accorded the privileges of an 18th-century 
nobleman even though he was upon rough-plowed 
American soil. No request could have been more 
normal in 1777. Instead, learning of the embar- 
rassment which would result to the Congress if a 
foreigner were made a high-ranking officer while 
patriotic Americans took up arms as simple 
soldiers, the Marquis offered to serve without rank 
and without pay. Congress, struck by this gen- 
erous gesture, replied by making him a Major 
General. Less than a year later, General Lafay- 
ette received a citation from the same Congress 
for his leadership at the Battle of Monmouth. 

Returning to France in 1779, General Lafayette 
succeeded in obtaining financial assistance for the 
beleaguered American colonies as well as fleet re- 
inforcements and 6,000 troops. It was at his 
urging that Rochambeau was dispatched to the 
New World, eventually to turn the tide of battle 
at Yorktown. Lafayette was also there, at York- 
town, contributing to that decisive victory. 

From that time on the General’s deeds belong 
more to French history than they do to ours. In 
the French Constituent Assembly Lafayette 
pleaded for the abolition of arbitrary imprison- 
ment, for religious tolerance, for popular repre- 
sentation, trial by jury, freedom of the press, 
emancipation of slaves—in short, for principles as 
dear to Americans as to Frenchmen. Indeed the 
principal motivation in the life of this great man 
seems to have been an overwhelming devotion to 
the cause of moderation as well as progress, of 
generosity as well as justice. He has been de- 
scribed in one book as “ever a minister of humanity 
and order.” 

A member of the French Chamber of Deputies 
till his death in 1834, General Lafayette’s last 
speech was an impassioned plea in the cause of 
Polish political refugees. The last chapter of 
his public life thus closes with still another illus- 
tration of his allegiance to his own high code, of 
his contribution to what was to become known as 
an Age of Enlightenment. 

Surely it is due in a large measure to Lafayette’s 
example that Franco-American relations since his 
time have been characterized by similar acts of 
courage and devotion to the world’s noblest causes. 
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The legacy of Lafayette is one to which we are 
bound in honor. We must seize every oppor- 
tunity, now as in the past, to demonstrate that our 
two countries place the highest premium on the 
principles he upheld. 

It is not by accident that France today, in keep- 
ing with those principles and with her traditional 
hospitality, serves as the seat of a community of 
North Atlantic nations banded together in defense 
of liberty. It is not by chance that in 1957 so 
many Frenchmen follow Lafayette’s footsteps to 
the United States and so many Americans follow 
Benjamin Franklin to France. When an Ameri- 
can thinks of Europe, one of the first words that 
come to his mind is “France.” And I think it safe 
to add the corollary: when Frenchmen think of 
the New World, they think of the United States. 

We observe today the bicentennial of an inter- 
national friendship as well as that of a noble 
Frenchman. Edward Everett, American states- 
man and contemporary of Lafayette, once said of 
him: 

Who, I would ask, of all prominent names in history, 
has run through such a career, with so little reproach 
justly or unjustly bestowed? 

Is it any wonder that we have come together 200 
years after the birth of this man to honor his name 
and to rejoice in the continuing close ties which ex- 
ist between France and the United States. 


Exchange of Views 
on Lead and Zinc Import Taxes 


Following is an exchange of letters between 
President Eisenhower and Representative Jere 
Cooper, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF AUGUST 23 
White House press release dated August 23 


Dear Mr. Cuairman: I appreciate having your 
letter concerning the Administration’s proposal 
for sliding-scale import excise taxes on lead and 
zinc. It is gratifying to know that your Com- 
mittee is giving attention to the distressed condi- 
tion of the lead and zinc mining industries. 

In 1954, as you pointed out, the Tariff Commis- 
sion recommended higher duties for lead and zinc 
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under the “escape clause” of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951.1. But other means were 
available at that time both to meet the public need 
and afford the relief immediately necessary. Such 
means were found in the program of increased 
purchases of domestic ores for the stockpile and 
the barter of surplus agricultural commodities in 
exchange for foreign lead and zinc. These pro- 
grams had the advantage of increasing our in- 
ventories of these materials as a security measure 
while, at the same time, removing price depressing 
excess supplies from the domestic and world mar- 
kets. Recently, however, the attainment of our 
stockpile goals has necessitated adjustments in 
these programs, and the problem of distress has 
reappeared. 

As I indicated in my press conference on August 
twenty-first, my view with respect to maintaining 
the integrity of Section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 is at one with yours 
and, I am sure, with that of all the members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. H. R. 
6894, as you know, is the sole exception proposed 
by this Administration in over four and one-half 
years. In view of this fact, I think you will agree 
that such exceptions are not proposed lightly. 

The special circumstances of this case that sug- 
gest the desirability of following the legislative 
route were set forth by Administration witnesses 
before both your Committee* and the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

It is understood, of course, that the initiation 
before the Tariff Commission of an escape clause 
proceeding by the industry is available in the last 
instance. It is my understanding that the in- 
dustry will take such course if the Congress does 
not pass the requested legislation. In that event, 
I would request the Tariff Commission to expedite 
its consideration of the matter. 

You mentioned the possibility of relief through 
the national security amendment of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955. Although a 
continuously productive mining industry is of 
fundamental importance to the national security, 


1For the President’s letters of July 19, 1954, to the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee and the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, see 
BULLETIN of Sept. 6, 1954, p. 339. 

*For a statement made in the House Ways and Means 
Committee on Aug. 1 by Willis C. Armstrong, see ibid., 
Aug. 19, 1957, p. 321. 
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it is deemed appropriate in present circumstances 
to invoke the relief afforded by the escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
if the Congress does not enact H. R. 6894.3 The 
importance of this industry to a strong national 
defense should, however, not be overlooked. 

I share your belief that expansion of foreign 
trade is in the best interests of the United States 
and I reiterate my conviction that such an objec- 
tive can best be implemented by Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Programs. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1seENHOWER 


REPRESENTATIVE COOPER’S LETTER OF AU- 
GUST 16 


My Dear Mr. Presipent: I am writing to you 
in connection with the proposal of the Honorable 
Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, on 
behalf of the Administration, for the enactment 
of sliding-scale import excise taxes on lead and 
zinc. 

Although the communication from Secretary 
Seaton on this subject was not received by the 
Committee on Ways and Means until June 19, 
1957, at a time when the Session was far ad- 
vanced and the Committee was diligently follow- 
ing an agenda previously determined by it, due 
to the importance of the subject and due to con- 
ditions in the lead and zinc industry as depicted 
by the communication of the Secretary, the Com- 
mittee broke into its agenda and conducted hear- 
ings on August 1 and 2, 1957. 

I have now had time to carefully review and 
study the testimony which was presented to the 
Committee at the public hearing on this impor- 
tant subject. It is my sincere conviction that you 
already have authority, previously delegated to 
you by the Congress in the trade agreements legis- 
lation, to afford relief to domestic industries from 
import competition in appropriate cases. The 
testimony of your representatives at the public 
hearings, in conjunction with the written recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior, indi- 
cates that the lead and zinc industries properly 
constitute such a case in the opinion of the Admin- 
istration. The testimony further shows that your 


’The Congress adjourned without taking action on 
the lead and zinc legislation. 


September 23, 1957 


present authority is adequate to afford the relief 
which you have recommended to the Congress. 

As you will recall, one of the principal pur- 
poses of the so-called Escape Clause provision 
(section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951) and the National Security Amendment 
(section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1955) was to afford you an avenue under which 
you can provide relief from import competition 
to domestic industries according to the procedures 
and standards set forth therein. As may further 
be recalled, the Committees of the Congress and 
the Congress in past years have devoted much 
time, thought and attention to providing you with 
these powers so that our domestic industries can 
be afforded protection in appropriate cases and so 
that the national interest can be served by presi- 
dential action without resort to further legislation. 

It is clear that in this instance you have not 
made recourse to existing administrative pro- 
cedures which are available to provide relief to 
these industries. In addition, you have not ad- 
vised the Congress that your existing authority 
under the Escape Clause and the National Secur- 
ity Amendment is inadequate in these matters 
generally, although a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means last fall specifically 
called upon the Administration for any recom- 
mendations which it might have for modifying 
or strengthening these provisions of existing leg- 
islation. 

The testimony presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means during the course of the public 
hearings on August 1 and 2, 1957, indicated that 
the proposal for a sliding-scale import excise tax 
on lead and zinc is almost identical in major 
respects with the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission made to you under the lead and zinc 
escape clause proceeding in 1954. You rejected 
this recommendation, stating among other things, 
that the proposed relief did not meet the needs 
of these industries. The testimony of your rep- 
resentatives further indicated that the situation 
today in the lead and zinc industries is substan- 
tially the same as it was at the time of the escape 
clause investigation by the Tariff Commission and 
your rejection of the unanimous finding of the 
Tariff Commission. 

The testimony at the public hearings also clearly 
showed that the proposal which the Secretary of 
the Interior now recommends on behalf of the 
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Administration is almost identical in effect to a 
proposal that was before the Committee on Ways 
and Means in 1953 and on which a strongly ad- 
verse report was submitted by the State Depart- 
ment. The State Department set forth ten rea- 
sons why this proposal was inadvisable and con- 
trary to the national interest. This report was 
made a part of the recent public hearings. 

The proposal which the Administration has 
now recommended would not become effective, in 
event of its enactment, until January 1, 1958. 
Yet, under the National Security Amendment any 
relief found appropriate could be put into effect 
by you almost immediately. Also, under the es- 
cape clause I see no reason why you cannot direct 
the Tariif Commission to report to you within 
a stated time as to measures which it may deem 
appropriate for relief of these industries, and I 
see no reason why you could not have done so on 
June 19, the date of the proposal, or even earlier 
for that matter. It is clear from the testimony 
presented to our Committee, aside from the merits 
of the proposal, that relief can be afforded by you 
much more speedily than would be the case even 
with enactment of the proposal. 

As you of course know, I have been a strong and 
consistent supporter of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program since the inception of the 
program in 1934. I have consistently supported 
and worked for proposals which you have made to 
continue our foreign trade policies, including, for 
example, your proposal during the last Congress 
and in this Congress for approval by the Congress 
for membership in O.T.C. 

You have gone on record strongly supporting 
the reciprocal trade agreements program. At 
your request the Congress has provided three ex- 
tensions of your authority during your Adminis- 
tration. An important consideration of the 
Congress in providing these extensions was the 
fact that should trade agreements concessions 
result in such import competition that domestic 
industries are injured or are threatened with in- 
jury you would have the authority where it is in 
the national interest to relieve domestic industries 
of such injury. 

I cannot refrain from expressing to you my 
very great concern as to the impact of a proposal 
such as the one which your Administration has 
made concerning lead and zinc on the whole 
structure of the trade agreements program. In 
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stating this, I do not intend to imply that the lead 
and zinc industries may not need relief. My con- 
cern is due to the fact that this proposal would 
completely by-pass existing authority given you 
in present trade agreements legislation. You are 
asking the Congress to do that which you already 
have ample authority to do. The authority which 
you have is not selective, but broad and general, 
and applies to any and all industries which are 
injured or threatened with injury as a result of 
trade agreements concessions. I am sure you are 
aware of the fact that there are many other in- 
dustries that are asking for relief from import 
competition. Among these are textiles, velveteen 
and ginghams, tuna fish, hardwood-plywood, 
stainless steel flatware, fluorspar, natural gas, 
petroleum, and many others. There are numerous 
bills now pending before the Committee on Ways 
and Means which would provide relief from im- 
port competition on the above specified items and 
many additional ones. I am confident that you 
would not want to see the Congress by-pass and 
undermine your present authority under trade 
agreements legislation by acting on individual 
items, 

I sincerely urge you to personally review the 
situation in the lead and zinc industries and the 
proposal submitted to the Congress. Upon such 
a review, I am sure you will be convinced as I am 
that you do have ample authority to provide such 
relief as you deem necessary in the national inter- 
est to the lead and zinc industries. I am also con- 
fident that you will agree that to by-pass the ex- 
isting provisions of our trade agreements law will 
undermine the trade agreements program. 

I can only observe in closing that there is con- 
siderable sentiment that, in the absence of your 
exercising such authority as you may have for an 
expansion of our foreign trade and the protection 
of domestic industries, the Congress will be forced 
to study again the delegation of authority made to 
you under the trade agreements legislation. This 
is an eventuality which neither you nor I would 
contemplate with equanimity. 

The other 14 Democratic Members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means concur with me in this 
letter. 

Very cordially yours, 


JERE COOPER 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means 
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Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 1st Session 


Unmanufactured Mica and Mica Films and Splittings. 
Report, together with minority views, to accompany 
H. R. 6894. S. Rept. 1053, August 20, 1957. 17 pp. 

Certain Revisions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Laws. Report to accompany S. 2792. S. Rept. 1057, 
August 20, 1957. 9 pp. 

International Atomic Energy Agency Participation Bill 
of 1957. Conference report to accompany H. R. 8992. 
H. Rept. 1200, August 20, 1957. 6 pp. 

Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1958. Conference re- 
port to accompany H. R. 9302. H. Rept. 1268, August 28, 
1957. 4 pp. 

Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1958. Conference re- 
port to accompany H. R. 9131. H. Rept. 1207, August 
20, 1957. 8 pp. 

Study of Disarmament. Report to accompany S. Res. 
192. S. Rept. 107%, August 21, 1957. 2 pp. 


Recordbreaking Number of Visas 
Issued in Fiscal Year 1957 


Press release 492 dated September 3 


American consular officers throughout the 
world issued or renewed a total of 906,599 visas in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, the largest 
number for many years, according to figures re- 
leased by Roderic O’Connor, Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. O’Connor explained that the increase was 
largely due to the increased number of visa serv- 
ices to nonimmigrant aliens in accordance with 
the President’s program to stimulate visits to the 
United States of foreign tourists. The increase 
of such services over the fiscal year 1956 was 
93,100. 

The total number of immigrant visas issued dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1957 was 317,412, a decrease of 
14,995 from issuances in the fiscal year 1956. Mr. 
O’Connor said that the 1956 issuances included 
84,183 nonquota visas issued under special legisla- 
tion which has now expired, whereas the figures 
for the last fiscal year included only 68,442 such 
visas. 

Mr. O’Connor pointed out that the number of 
quota visas issued in the fiscal year just passed 
exceeded by 11,235 the number of corresponding 
issuances in 1956, marking the highest number of 
regular quota visas issued in any year since World 
War II. 


September 23, 1957 


Mr. O’Connor noted that, although nonimmi- 
grant visa issuances had reached the highest peak 
in recent history, they do not in any sense reflect 
the actual volume of foreign tourist traffic in the 
United States. They take no account, he ex- 
plained, of the waiver of nonimmigrant visas for 
Canadian citizens and for Mexican nationals who 
are the bearers of border-crossing cards, nor of 
the issuance of many visas valid for multiple ap- 
plications for entry into the United States. 


IMMIGRANT VISAS ISSUED BY DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE 


WORLD 
Fiscal Year 1957 























Immigrant Visas Issued 
Country Annual Total 
Quota 
Quota! | Nonquota 

Afghanistan. ... 100 26 1 27 
ANAM 2. 6 ws 100 95 17 112 

Angorra: .. .. . 7 MOO a. ca ha Sse Mer ae 
Arabian Peninsula 3 100 2 aes 2 
Argentina. . oh re nb ee 2, 221 2, 221 
Asia Pacific Triangle , 100 62 2 64 
Australia... . ss 100 89 250 339 
Joie: a are 1, 405 | 1, 328 631 1, 959 
Belgium : : 1, 297 | 1, 257 87 1, 344 
Belgian Congo. tae ee 5 3 8 

Bhutan. .. : TO os SRS ah eee 
Pee) 5 eos ele ao Se: “Se Se) 406 406 
Brazil erro! Teta® ebro wel ne 1, 400 1, 400 
Busses 2 sss 100 48 14 62 
(i001 a a 100 61 i 68 

Cambodia . ; OAT so Pec ollie a) heen ores 

Cameroons (B ritish) i 1OG?! . .- . ap 

Cameroons (French) . 100 1 a3 1 
Canada. Beara che artigt is beciehets 35, 587 | 35, 587 
Canal Zone . ot meant eel era 1 
AVION. 2. a) 4) ens 100 35 6 41 
OC) Aa ne | ame neers | MA manne 727 727 
Ching ... : 100 41 1, 454 1, 495 
Chinese (Racial) . : 105 BON ya ee 50 
Colombia . PEEP ACS | ere ates ee 2, 045 2, 045 
Costa Rica . 640 640 
Cuba. é Mary eee ere error 14, 133 | 14, 133 
Czechoslovakia . . 2, 859 | 1, 357 344 1, 701 
Wane... 2s --« 100 47 40 87 
Denmark . 1,175 | 1, 146 251 1, 397 
Greenland : eras a oe 1 
Dominican Republic . 1, 025 1, 025 
Ecuador . Ss, eginie eos 1, 038 1, 038 
10°57) 3 100 90 133 223 
NISALVAGOE . 5% 6 [ie o cee er acs 710 710 
BSUOMIGs « 6 20s. 2 115 50 25 75 
PEnIOpIn: «os. % x 100 38 5 43 
Pinland,... « «s+ 566 544 98 642 
France . — 3, 069 | 2, 840 1, 461 4, 301 
Algeria . ra Mir e523 . 4 
French Guiana. oe 1 1 2 
French West Africa.|. . . . 2 4 6 
Guadeloupe... .|... 72 8 80 
sea. STN (eee ee 18 5 23 
New Caledonia .|. ... 13 2 15 
Oceania . Ey ake tee | ae. 2 
Somaliland(F reneh) htt hy & it ee ae 1 
Tunisia. . Ssfels Sian le 23 6 29 
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AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD—Continued 


Fiscal Year 1957 























Immigrant Visas Issued 
Country Annual Total 
Quota 
Quota ! Nonquota 
Germany . ae 25, 814 |25, 418 7, 280 | 32, 698 
Great Britain . 65, 361 |29, 377 1, 689 | 31, 066 
NNR, Sosy ot Sse = ae 48 
OO eee ee 93 291 384 
A 92 154 246 
Memroleana .. .|. ...- 1 
rr 68 3 71 
British Guiana . ets: B 92 47 139 
British Honduras .|. .. . 97 21 118 
Cys i eee 97 47 144 
Fiji. . ey eee J 4 
Gibraltar 1 ee eee 2} (a 19 
Ghana. . . Tee Lt re 10 
Grand Cayman . a eee ames 1 1 
Nong Kong... |... . 99 12 111 
oo Se | ae 49 770 819 
7 Sn eee 14 1 15 
Leeward Islands .|. ... 91 137 228 
Malaya . 5 SG 10 3 13 
Malta . 98 114 212 
Mauritius . 2 , 2 
Nigeria ; 7 4 11 
North Borneo = oe 1 ; 1 
Northern Rhodesia}. . . . 6 6 
Nyasaland. ..j|.... 1 1 
St. Helena . ko se 6 1 1 
Seychelles . 1 1 
Sierra Leone . 6 2 8 
Singapore . . 22 2 24 
Southern Rhodesia 20 . 20 
Ut ee ere 2 ae 4 
oo a re 88 99 187 
Uganda. . Kio. ao SS ae 5 
Windward Islands.|. . . . 97 40 137 
VanEOer.. . 2 « 4s» 2o% Jt (Sree ok 1 
METBRDB. ss: as. 308 140 1, 474 1, 614 
OS Sr ae ae 792 792 
Cb ee) ae near 414 414 
SUC sc le s,s A 2 ee 778 778 
Hungary. .... 865 389 208 597 
Iceland ..... 100 98 76 174 
SE ee 100 90 106 196 
Indonesia .... 100 $4 20 104 
eee 100 88 70 158 
ES sus 62s: oh 100 83 43 126 
Ireland .... . | 17,756 | 9, 084 99 9, 183 
SA LS Ss, et 100 75 161 236 
SOME coe. so Ss 5, 645 | 5, 397 4,681 | 10, 078 
ONS Oe ree eee 185 92 6, 471 6, 563 
SOPGOh . 6s ss 100 98 106 204 
GO. Si Sse as gS 100 60 295 355 
BEM Gs 3) 5) Sata 8s ‘1 Ok SRS re) eee 
[oo Se 235 109 35 144 
Lebanon ..... 100 81 188 269 
SUOEIEIS Ge) eA 1 100 27 5 32 
[OS See 100 98 2 100 
Liechtenstein ... 100 Sh are 6 
Lithuania . Ne 384 180 61 241 
Luxembourg .. . 100 86 25 111 
TOO RSS eee me yee 48, 137 | 48, 137 
meoneeo . «wt 100 14 15 
Morocco ..... 100 96 123 219 
OS Sa ea coo as. os Ee oS 
2 a eae 100;... 
Nepal . rise 100 Te pease 1 
a 3, 136 | 2, 940 458 | 3,398 
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IMMIGRANT VISAS ISSUED BY DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR OFFICEt THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD—Continued 

Fiscal Year 1957 




















Immigrant Visas Issued 
Country Annual Total 
Quota 
Quota ! Nonquota 
Neth. West Indies}... . 93 15 108 
Surinam ... he ae 44 15 59 
New Guinea... . 100 |. ss 1 1 
New Zealand .. . 100 96 86 182 
Nicaragua : ee 1, 233 1, 233 
Norway . — 2, 364 2, 321 230 | 2, 551 
Pacific “Islands . ake 100 97 17 114 
Pakistan ..... 100 85 36 121 
Palestine ..... 100 87 28 115 
Panama . a, Oe ae, ee 1, 757 1, 757 
DOMINIO 05 3 Spade. So Ud eas 73 73 
PN at. SS ah eS oes ue 816 816 
Philippines . ... 100 49 1, 879 1, 928 
Poland . . . . .| 6,488 | 2,969 703 3, 672 
Portugal ..... 438 404 1, 041 1, 445 
BMOOIB 60s. oe sdeire < G 1 4 
Cape Verde. ..|.... 9 56 65 
India, Portuguese}. .../... 2 2 
Macdu.. ee hegre (eee 1 1 
Ruanda- Urundi ie OOD Ais ea he. oo oe Ss 
Rumania. . oe 289 137 186 323 
Samoa, W estern . . 100 44 6 50 
San Marino... . 100 100 3 103 
Saudi Arabia .. . (Of 1 1 
Somaliland . . : 100 JS eee 1 
South West Africa . 100 By ria ae 8 
Spain. ... : 250 118 784 902 
Sudan *100 66 2 68 
Sweden. ‘ 3, 295 | 2,311 72 2, 383 
Switzerland... . 1,698 | 1, 658 196 1, 854 
Lh Sener 100 85 yf 142 
Tanganyika... . 100 11 3 14 
Thailand . . 100 3: a ae 28 
Togoland (British) . TU CS Ae [ee area [cea es 
Togoland ee? 100 745 Ee ae 2 
Trieste... s 100 48 6 54 
AWG: . 6 6 ss 677 aa 14 91 
Turkey . 225 110 242 352 
Union of So. ‘Africa . 100 87 59 146 
ee 5s es el SBR 1 4 ees 158 1, 381 
ROR ges aie Mig a. eat aero! 104 104 
WENGEUNOIB. « <6. s4e. «6 & fa wie 419 419 
Viet--Nam. .... 100 16 6 22 
6S ee eee 100 i ae 61 
Yugoslavia... . 933 434 642 1, 076 
Total. 154, 834 |97, 684 | 151, 286 |248, 970 
Issued under the 
Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, as 
amended . 68, 442 | 68, 442 
Grand total .|. 219, 728 |317, 412 

















1 Figures represent quota visas issued and do not include 
quota numbers allotted or charged against the quota pur- 
suant to section 19 (ce) of the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917, as amended, section 4 of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, as amended, section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and special acts of Congress. 

® Annual quota of 100 established pursuant to Proclama- 
tion 3147, July 9, 1956. (BULLETIN of July 23, 1956, p. 152). 

b Annual quota of 100 established ursuant “" Procla- 
mation 3158, September 20, 1956. (Jbid., Oct. 8, 1956, 
p. 557). For fiscal year 1957 only, adjusted to 77 for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 
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BREAKDOWN AND TOTAL OF VISAS ISSUED BY DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGH- 


OUT THE WORLD 


Fiscal Years 1946 thru 1957 





Immigrant 











Fiscal year Total Nonimmi- Nonimmi- Total Grand Total 
grant grant Revali- 
Quota! | Nonquota dations 

1946 . 37, 083 | 47, 327 84, 410 247, 672 5, 306 252, 978 337, 388 
1947 . 78, 873 | 66, 844 | 145,717 | 313, 279 32 | 313, 311 459, 028 
1948 . 93, 222 | 72, 869 166, 091 309, 730 2, 164 311, 894 477, 985 
1949 . ® 133, 839 | b 70, 096 2038, 935 261, 071 7, 487 268, 558 472, 493 
1950 . © 205,365 | 4.63, 541 | 268,906 | 242, 784 11,199 | 253, 983 522, 889 
1951 . © 170, 166 | £61, 137 231, 303 271, 706 23, 108 294, 814 526, 117 
1952 . £ 180, 660 | h 88, 286 268, 946 318, 872 21, 017 339, 889 608, 835 
1953 . i 87, 211 94, 306 181, 517 349, 388 11, 990 361, 378 542, 895 
1954 . 1 86, 356 k 122, 866 209, 222 399, 994 18, 197 418, 191 627, 413 
1955 . 81, 027 1163, 844 244, 871 420, 095 24, 943 445, 038 689, 909 
1956 . 86, 449 m 245, 958 332, 407 425, 421 70, 666 496, 087 828, 494 
1957 . 97, 684 » 219, 728 317, 412 501, 692 87, 495 589, 187 906, 599 























1 Does not include 19 (c) cases, special acts of Congress, adjustments, section 245 and section 4 cases. 

* Includes 55,639 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

b Includes 339 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

¢ Includes 131,901 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

4 Includes 261 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

e Includes 104,571 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

f Includes 747 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

« Includes 106,497 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

4 Includes 3,037 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

i Includes 459 (sheepherders) quota visas issued under Public Law 307 (82d Congress) and 5,089 cases of aliens who 
enjoyed a preference under section 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

i Includes 5,722 cases of aliens who enjoyed a preference under section 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 


as amended. 
k Includes 500 nonquota visas issued to orphans under Public Law 162 (83d Congress) and 5,633 nonquota visas 


issued pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 


! Includes 353 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 770 (sheepherders), 83d Congress, 2d Session and 32,009 


nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 
™ Includes 32 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 770 (sheepherders), 83d Congress, 2d Session and 84,151 visas 


issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 
» Includes 68,442 nonquota visas issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





United Nations Economic and Social Council 


Following are the texts of two statements made 
at the 24th session of the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council at Geneva, Switzerland, by Neil H. 
Jacoby, U.S. Representative on the Council. For 
earlier statements by Mr. Jacoby and Walter M. 
Kotschnig, see Buuterin of August 19, 1957, page 
323, and September 9, 1957, page 438.. 


STATEMENT BY MR. JACOBY ON THE WORLD 
SOCIAL SITUATION! 


This review of the world social situation by the 
Economic and Social Council complements our 
earlier consideration of the world economic situa- 
tion.? To aid us in assessing the social advances 
made in the world during the years 1952-56, we 
have before us a highly informative report * pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of the U.N., for which 
we are most happy to express our deep apprecia- 
tion. 


The Meaning and Measurement of Social Progress 


Before presenting my country’s views on this 
report and describing recent social advances in 
the United States, I wish to speak briefly on a 
fundamental question: What is “social progress” 
and by what means do we measure it? Admit- 
tedly, this is a highly difficult question and one 
that each country must to some degree answer 
for itself, because the answer turns partly upon 
the country’s political and social philosophy. A 
country with a certain social and economic system 
may well conceive of social progress in terms dif- 
ferent from those used by another country holding 
a different set of values. 


*Made on July 17 (U.S. delegation press release). 

? BuLLETIN of Aug. 19, 1957, p. 323. 

° U.N. doc. E/CN.5/324 and Add. 1. For a statement on 
the report by Althea K. Hottel in the Social Commission 
on May 13, see BULLETIN of July 22, 1957, p. 166. 
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The people of the United States are among those 
peoples who place the freedom, welfare, and dig- 
nity of the individual high in the order of social 
values. We believe that social progress means, in 
essence, an increase in the opportunities open to 
the ordinary individual for personal fulfillment 
and the pursuit of happiness. Social progress 
occurs when the individual enjoys greater oppor- 
tunities to develop his talents and personality to 
their full potential. 

Obviously, social progress has many dimensions. 
It means, first of all, increasing personal income 
and a rising complement of consumer wealth 
widely shared. It means widening personal free- 
dom and greater mobility of people in both the 
geographical and social senses. It embraces im- 
proved health and physical vigor and greater edu- 
cational accomplishment. It means the existence 
of more leisure time and its utilization for cultural 
development. It involves improved conditions of 
work and employment. 

When we try to measure social progress, there- 
fore, we cannot escape the task of gaging changes 
in all of these factors. The Report on the World 
Social Situation has thrown light on recent move- 
ments in many of them. We suggest that the 
report could well have utilized a broader concept 
of social progress and have given attention to 
changes in the social and physical mobility of 
people and to changes in per capita incomes and 
wealth as indicia of progress. May I cite a few 
examples: 

1. Transportation and communications provide 
an obvious means through which men come to 
know each other better. What progress are we 
making in building road and rail systems? Many 
less developed countries with vast areas seem to 
be neglecting the development of surface trans- 

port in favor of building up an air transport in- 
dustry. Better to understand social progress, we 
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must know more about the growth in surface 
transportation. 

2. How are we progressing in making available 
to our peoples inexpensive means of communica- 
tion, facilitating the exchange of ideas through 
radio, telephone, and the printed page? These, 
together with postal systems and motion pictures, 
have a part to play in bringing people closer 
together. 

3. What progress are we making in assuring 
old persons a tolerable and decent life during 
their declining years? 

4, Housing shortages apparently continue to be 
oppressive around the world. We need qualita- 
tive judgments, at least, on housing progress. 

5. The growth of voluntary associations for 
mutual improvement is another token of social 
progress. We should like to know how widely 
and how effectively citizens are working together, 
under their own initiative and without the su- 
pervision or inspiration of the state, to advance 
humanitarian objectives. 

Because the free trade union is an important 
type of voluntary organization, the growth and 
vitality of trade unions around the world is, I 
believe, a subject of interest to this Council. 

These are a few examples of ways in which peo- 
ple make social progress and represent subjects 
which we suggest for inclusion in future reports 
on the world social situation along with those 
already treated. 


Data To Measure Social Progress 


The report notes how very meager is our pres- 
ent knowledge of social conditions in many areas 
of the world. Weshould give avery high priority 
to the development of more accurate and compar- 
able social statistics. We recommend continued 
encouragement and assistance by the U.N. to in- 
dividual countries to develop this information. 
The technical assistance program of the U.N. can, 
we think, assist in the training of more statisti- 
cians, demographers, and other social scientists. 
We endorse the suggestion by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that a systematic attempt be made by the 
appropriate agencies of the U.N. to establish con- 
tacts with social research centers in the less de- 
veloped countries and that assistance be given 
other countries in building up such centers. 
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The Interdependence of Social and Economic 


Progress 

Social progress, as I have defined it, is, of course, 
conceptually distinct from economic progress. 
There have been cases where a country has en- 
larged its total production without increasing the 
per capita real income of the masses of people or 
affording the ordinary citizen any better condi- 
tions of health, education, mobility, or freedom. 
We consider such instances to be unfortunate. In 
the United States such a result is impossible in 
time of peace. Historically, social and economic 
progress in my country have proceeded hand in 
hand. In our experience conditions of high em- 
ployment and prosperity have helped to produce 
a more even distribution of incomes, a breaking 
down of prejudices, a rise in the social and geo- 
graphical mobility of people, and an elevation of 
health and educational benefits. These kinds of 
social progress have, in turn, provided the founda- 
tions for further advances in production by ele- 
vating the physical vigor, improving the skills, 
and generally augmenting the productivity of 
workers in factories and offices and on farms. 

Social progress is, of course, our fundamental 
goal. The only purpose of economic activity is to 
increase the welfare of human beings. Technical 
advances in agriculture and industry, larger in- 
vestments, bigger industries, increased trade— 
they all have but one purpose—a fuller life for the 
people inhabiting this earth. 

In reviewing this report we are again reminded 
that there is no clear line between social, economic, 
and cultural developments. Thus, the eradica- 
tion of malaria may, in one area, be the necessary 
condition for increased output, while improve- 
ment in the conditions of work may be the key to 
increased productivity in another area. To con- 
sider another example: Literacy and the accept- 
ance of a system of monetary rewards and in- 
centives are, in general, preconditions for indus- 
trialization. On the other hand, improved output, 
capital investment, and a progressive economy 
form the basis for continuing improvements in 
health, education, and levels of living. Still an- 
other example: The prevention of price inflation 
is an evidence of social as well as economic prog- 
ress. For inflation brings with it not only ineffi- 
ciency in the management of resources and dis- 
tortions in the pattern of their use, but it also 
inflicts grave social injustice, doing greatest harm 
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to those least able to protect themselves. At point 
after point we are confronted with the interac- 
tions of the economic and the social aspects of 
policy. A balanced social and economic develop- 
ment in countries is of pressing importance at all 
stages of development. Social progress can never 
run far ahead of economic achievement. Con- 
versely, economic progress cannot, in the end, be 
sustained without social progress. They are the 
inseparable twins of healthy societies. For this 
reason we commend the action of the Social Com- 
mission in giving priority in its work to a study of 
balanced economic and social development, sched- 
uled to appear in 1961. 


Evidences of Social Progress in the World 


Now I shall comment very briefly on some ma- 
jor findings regarding social progress in the world. 
The report leaves no doubt that there have been 
signal improvements in social conditions during 
the past 5 years, in many cases attributable to the 
activities of the U.N. and its specialized agencies. 

Health. Continuing widespread improvements 
in health conditions are evidenced by declining 
mortality rates and increased life expectancy, par- 
ticularly in countries where health conditions have 
previously been least favorable. We have been 
especially gratified to note the striking progress 
in dealing with infections and parasitic diseases. 
Epidemic diseases have been brought under better 
control. Many countries are now undertaking to 
provide a more comprehensive health service and 
to make it available to all sections of the popula- 
tion. There has been a considerable increase in 
hospital beds and some improvement in the ratio 
of physicians to the total population. 

Although the report mentions that progress has 
been made toward control of poliomyelitis by vac- 
cination, we think it might properly have noted 
the passing of a truly great milestone in medical 
research. I refer, of course, to the perfection, 
production, and wide use of the Salk vaccine. 
According to the International Poliomyelitis Con- 
gress recently concluded in Geneva, use of Salk 
vaccine promises to eradicate the scourge of para- 
lytic polio from the world within 4 years. This 
notable achievement was the result of large-scale 
cooperative medical research, in the main pri- 
vately financed. 

Nutrition. Food production has improved on a 
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worldwide basis, and per capita food consumption 
has increased in many areas where it had been 
dangerously low. Increases in food production, 
together with imports, loans, and donations from 
abroad, have eliminated the wide-scale famine 
which ravaged some areas a few years ago. It 
was gratifying to hear the representative of FAO 
report to this Council that world agricultural pro- 
duction rose 14 percent in 1956-57 and that the 
highest rate of increase was in Latin America and 
the Near East. We were heartened by his state- 
ment that during the last few years agricultural 
production has outpaced population growth by 
about 1 percent per year and that the highest rate 
of increase has occurred in the underdeveloped 
areas. 

Education. A much greater proportion of the 
world’s children of school age are now attending 
school than was the case 5 years ago, with sec- 
ondary school enrollments increasing proportion- 
ately more than those of primary schools. Liter- 
acy is increasing. The circulation of newspapers 
and books and the availability of radio and tele- 
vision has increased in many parts of the world, 
opening up new channels of communication. 


Pressing Needs for World Social Advancement 


The satisfaction that we all can justifiably de- 
rive from these evidences of social progress in the 
world must, however, be tempered by a recognition 
of gigantic tasks ahead. 

Malaria, tuberculosis, and other communicable 
diseases continue to present serious health prob- 
lems in less developed lands. In the more devel- 
oped countries, where epidemic diseases have been 
largely conquered, cancer, heart, and other so- 
called degenerative diseases present serious haz- 
ards. The supply of medical personnel and 
facilities is still grossly insufficient in many parts 
of the world, with a serious maldistribution as 
between rural and urban areas. 

Problems of chronic malnutrition are not yet 
solved in a number of countries. In some areas 
the pressure of increasing populations threatens 
to outrun gains in food production and even in in- 
dustrial output. 

Almost half of the world’s children of school 
age are still not in school. My own country, with 
a rapidly growing population, is one of many 
facing a major need for adequate educational facil- 
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ities. We recognize that the growth of scientific 
knowledge and new techniques of production re- 
quire more persons with technical and research 
ability and professional competence. We are de- 
termined to satisfy these needs. 


Private and Governmental Action To Meet Current 
Social Needs 

Social problems demanding solution stand out 
starkly in the pages of this report. The mount- 
ing aspirations of our people must not go unreal- 
ized. How do we move forward with a program 
of social development, balanced and integrated 
with programs for economic development? It is 
clear that each nation will follow a path and a sys- 
tem of priorities adapted to its own situation. 
In my own country we believe that social progress 
presents responsibilities to individuals, to private 
voluntary associations, to local governments, to 
national governments, and to international organi- 
zations. Each has a vital role to play. 

We hold that individual citizens must become 
personally involved in the process of advancing 
themselves and their communities toward a better 
life. This requires a decentralization of social 
tasks. Even countries which place a lower value 
on individual freedom and responsibility than 
does the United States recently have seen the su- 
perior efficiency of local management of economic 
and social programs and wider participation in 
decisionmaking processes. In my country the 
administration of many of our social programs is 
reserved to municipal and local governments, be- 
cause individual citizens wish to participate di- 
rectly in their formulation. As one moves away 
from central government toward local political 
authorities, one comes closer to the true desires 
and needs of people. Moreover, direct participa- 
tion of people in social programs fosters the de- 
velopment of democracy and freedom. 

The work of the U.N. and its specialized 
agencies, which has been described for this Council 
in a series of excellent reports, for which we 
heartily thank the authors, is vitally important in 
promoting world social progress. It does not, 
however, form a substitute for the social programs 
of the peoples and governments of individual 
countries. The U.N. does not exist to substitute 
its efforts for those of individual countries nor to 
impose its programs upon countries. Its task is 
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to encourage and fructify the effort of each 
country. 


Recent Social Progress in the United States 


I now turn to recent social developments in the 
United States. 

One basic gage of social progress is, of course, a 
rising real income of the average family. The fact 
is well known that the average per capita income 
of the American people is high, even after paying 
heavy income taxes. During the past 4 years it 
has risen from $1,546 to $1,705 of 1956 purchasing 
power, a gain of 101% percent. 

We consider it equally important, however, in 
measuring our social progress, that the distribu- 
tion of real incomes among people has become 
more nearly equal and the diffusion of well-being 
has become steadily wider. Four years ago the 
United States representative drew attention to 
the remarkable leveling-up in the distribution of 
income in my country. I can now report that this 
peaceful revolution has continued—a kind of 
change in an individualist economy the very oppo- 
site of that contemplated by Karl Marx and his 
followers. Thus, in 1929 the richest 5 percent of 
our citizens got 34 percent of all personal income 
after taxes, and the other 95 percent got 66 per- 
cent of the income. By last year the share of the 
richest 5 percent of our citizens had dropped to 18 
percent of personal income, while the share of the 
other 95 percent of our citizens had risen to 82 per- 
cent of income. 

A factor often mentioned in this leveling-up 
process has been sharply progressive income and 
estate taxes. Americans pay up to 92 percent of 
the top brackets of their incomes in taxes, pro- 
viding revenue for government. But vastly more 
important in the income-leveling process has been 
the wider diffusion of education, skills, and work 
opportunities among all of our people, tending to 
raise and equalize their productivity and thus 
their incomes. 

These startling gains in the size and distribution 
of family incomes in my country have occurred in 
the face of greater leisure time and reduction in 
hours of work. 

The rising wealth of our people provides an- 
other basis of social progress. Seventy-one per- 
cent of all families own automobiles, compared to 
65 percent in 1952. Seventy-six percent of all 
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homes had television sets, as against 38 percent in 
1952. During this 4-year period over 5 million 
dwelling units have been built, the highest number 
in our history for a similar period. By 1956, 60 
percent of all dwelling units were occupied by 
their owners, compared to 55 percent in 1950. 

Americans have also made real progress in ac- 
cumulating savings. In 1956 there were 8.6 million 
shareholders in public corporations, 33 percent 
more than in 1952. During the past 4 years the 
number of life insurance policyholders increased 
from 88 million to 103 million, while life insur- 
ance holdings per family went up from $5,300 to 
$6,900. The proportion of families having hos- 
pital and medical insurance coverage rose steadily. 

Participation in religious, cultural, and civic ac- 
tivities has become more extensive than ever be- 
fore. Church membership has increased mark- 
edly. In 1956 more than 100 million Americans 
were enrolled members of churches, and recent 
years have witnessed a sharp rise in the construc- 
tion of church and related buildings. Outlays 
for library construction have also been large, and 
the publication and circulation of books have ex- 
ceeded any previous records. Greatly increased 
resources are being devoted to education at all 
levels. Thus outlays on the construction of edu- 
cational buildings totaled $3.1 billion in 1956, a 
rise of 57 percent in 4 years. More Americans are 
attending symphony concerts and buying classical 
records than ever before, and the number of sym- 
phony orchestras has multiplied tenfold in the 
last 30 years. 

We can also measure our social progress in 
terms of the advances we have made in wiping out 
the remnants of prejudice and discrimination 
among people on grounds of their race or color. 
We have recently done much to demolish barriers 
to full equality of opportunity for all our citizens. 
The courts of the United States will no longer 
sanction restrictive agreements among property 
owners preventing members of minority groups 
from dwelling in particular areas. Racial segre- 
gation in the schools of the South, once universally 
practiced, is now gradually disappearing under 
decisions of our Supreme Court. So is segrega- 
tion in public transportation facilities. In every 
corner of the United States one can feel the 
strength of this development. Discrimination in 
Federal Government employment and in our 
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armed services is already a thing of the past; and 
whatever discrimination remains in private em- 
ployment is rapidly disappearing. Some discrim- 
inatory practices remain in my country. Yet the 
current trend toward greater equality of oppor- 
tunity is powerful, and the pace of our movement 
in this direction has been accelerating. 

Another dimension of our social progress is 
conditions of employment. In the United States 
these are, in general, determined by the joint de- 
cisions of employers and workers reached through 
voluntary collective bargaining, under general 
rules of the Government. Working conditions 
continue to improve. The minimum wage was 
raised by federal law in 1955. The worker in- 
jury rate in manufacturing industries declined by 
17 percent during the past 4 years. Old-age and 
survivors insurance was extended in 1954 to farm 
operators and workers, State and local government 
employees, and employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions. As a result, nearly all Americans are now 
protected by old-age pensions and disability in- 
surance under governmental programs. In addi- 
tion, some 16 million workers and their families 
now have old-age pensions and medical insurance 
provided privately, by their employers or their 
trade unions. Unemployment insurance cover- 
age has recently been extended to employees of 
very small firms. 

A dramatic recent development in my country 
has been the growth of so-called guaranteed annual 
wage plans, under which many of our most im- 
portant business enterprises have agreed to pro- 
vide weekly unemployment insurance benefits to 
supplement those paid by States. 

The rise in family savings and the marked up- 
surge of private and public insurance against sick- 
ness, old age, illness, accident, and death constitute 
important built-in stabilizers of the American 
economy. They help to stabilize consumer pur- 
chasing power by inducing regular savings during 
employment and by bolstering family income in 
the event that wage income is interrupted. Thus 
they reinforce the monetary, fiscal, and other meas- 
ures which I mentioned in my statement on the 
world economic situation in promoting a more 
stable expansion of the United States economy. 
This, in turn, protects the future social welfare of 
our citizens and of the citizens of other countries 
who sell their products in United States markets. 
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Individual Freedom and Social Progress 


Many visitors to my country have been struck 
by the fact that social progress in the United 
States is not a matter for government alone. The 
ways in which people participate in shaping the 
lives of their communities are many and varied. 
One strength of a free society is that it opens up 
and encourages many forms of individual partici- 
pation in cooperative effort in addition to par- 
ticipation in the political processes of government 
as a citizen. 

Voluntary welfare organizations are an in- 
tegral part of American society. There are lit- 
erally thousands of these organizations concerned 
with every aspect of social action, including educa- 
tion at all levels. Their expenditure of privately 
contributed funds totals several billion dollars 
each year. Voluntary welfare organizations prod 
the public conscience, while giving expression to 
the individual’s desire to be of help to others. 
Where there is freedom to organize and criticize, 
private associations of all kinds can bring imagi- 
nation and new approaches to bear on social prob- 
lems. They are vital forces for social progress. 

The trade unions of the United States are our 
largest voluntary private organizations and now 
have 17 million members. This represents a 
growth of 600 percent in 25 years. Far more im- 
portant than its size or the speed of its growth, 
however, is the fact that the American trade union 
movement is free from domination or interference 
by either government or employers. American 
trade unions have always pursued an economic 
objective, namely, the betterment of the conditions 
of work and income of their members. They have 
not sought political authority. The American 
labor movement believes in democratic ways and 
a philosophy of gradualism. It sets its sights on 
goals it has a practical chance of attaining within 
a free-enterprise economic system which it sup- 
ports and in which it participates as a co-owner. 
(Half the skyline of Washington is owned by labor 
unions!) The American labor movement thrives 
in a free atmosphere, where workers are free to 
organize, free to bargain collectively, and free to 
strike. 

In stressing individual participation and pri- 
vate efforts in bringing about increased social 
welfare, I fully recognize the importance of gov- 
ernment action in many circumstances. There are 
some things which only governments can do if the 
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benefits are to reach all the people. Governments 
have an important role to perform, and one of the 
elements of hope for improvement in the world 
social situation is the increased awareness by gov- 
ernments of the social problems of their peoples. 
The relationship between individual and govern- 
mental responsibility will vary from country to 
country and at different stages of economic and 
social development. But—and this can never be 
forgotten—the individual with freedom to choose 
best knows his own needs and aspirations. His 
own determination of these needs and his own 
efforts to fulfill them are the basis of free societies 
and sound social progress. 


In Conclusion 

In these observations, Mr. President, I have 
tried in behalf of my delegation to offer my coun- 
try’s views regarding the world social situation 
and to report briefly upon social problems as well 
as social progress in the United States. I hope 
that I have conveyed the sense of urgency and im- 
portance with which the American people view 
the requirement of rapid social advancement 
throughout the world. 

It appears to me that there are, perhaps, four 
leading ideas that my remarks have contained, to 
which I would refer once again in closing. 

First, we hold to a wide concept of social prog- 
ress and urge that it be measured comprehen- 
sively along all of its many dimensions in the work 
of the United Nations. 

Secondly, we lay great stress upon the inter- 
dependence of economic and social progress and 
are pleased to observe that this view governs the 
social work of the United Nations. 

Thirdly, we emphasize the important role of 
individual action and of voluntary private organ- 
izations in an integrated national program for 
social progress. 

Fourthly, we believe that the social progress of 
the United States during the past 4 years has 
justified our faith in free institutions and that we 
shall be able to resolve the main problems that 
remain before us. 


Mr. President, Americans are an impatient 
people. We shall not be satisfied unless the next 
review of the world social situation reveals prog- 
ress at an even greater rate than that we have 
witnessed in the years just past. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. JACOBY ON THE FINANC- 
ING OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT‘ 


The question before us is whether the Council 
should now recommend to the General Assembly 
steps to establish a United Nations fund for fi- 
nancing the economic and social development of 
the less developed countries. I wish to state the 
position of the United States very briefly and 
with complete candor. My country finds it neces- 
sary to oppose such action at this time. 

The principal reasons for our opposition are 
three: 

First, a SUNFED [Special U.N. Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development] cannot be established now, 
excepting on a minute scale that will be ineffective, 
lead to disillusionment, and damage the prestige 
of the United Nations. 

Secondly, until substantial amounts of resources 
can be released by an international reduction of 
military expenditures, no meaningful SUNFED 
could be established without adding to the serious 
inflationary pressures that now exist in a world 
in which there is a shortage rather than a surplus 
of savings. 

Thirdly, private international capital move- 
ments have been increasing rapidly. Together 
with existing bilateral programs of governmental 
aid and the loans of existing international institu- 
tions, a substantial and rising volume of economic 
development financing is now being carried on. 

No subject more deeply concerns my delegation 
than the economic progress of underdeveloped 
countries. 

We believe that there is now widespread recog- 
nition that problems of economic development 
must be approached in the light of three basic 
principles: 

First, economic growth is a complex process in- 
volving people as well as bricks, mortar, and ma- 
chinery. Standards of living which have for 
centuries stagnated at low levels cannot be sub- 
stantially raised simply by improving and multi- 
plying the physical instruments of production. 
There must be accompanying changes in the in- 
stitutions, the attitudes, the habits, and customs 
of people which remove impediments to economic 
progress. By far the most valuable capital of 
any advanced country is the knowledge and skills 
of its citizens. When a less developed country in- 


“Made on July 30 (U.S. delegation press release). 
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creases these capacities of its citizens, it is making 
important economic progress, even though its 
progress is of a type that is not currently reflected 
in a production index. For this reason current 
production indexes undoubtedly exaggerate the 
gap between the true rates of progress being made 
by less and more developed countries. 

Secondly, the primary responsibility for achiey- 
ing economic development inescapably rests with 
the developing countries themselves. The policies 
of their governments and the energies and abilities 
of their peoples are the factors upon which prog- 
ress mainly depends. 

Thirdly, economic progress can be accelerated 
if self-help is supplemented by outside help. 
Where most people live at subsistence level, a 
country has little margin of income for saving 
and capital formation. Without some inflow of 
capital from abroad, economic development may 
remain intolerably slow. Failure to appreciate the 
human and social aspects of the development proc- 
ess, however, often leads to exaggerated expecta- 
tions of the rate at which such countries can ab- 
sorb foreign capital and put it to constructive 
use. As economic development proceeds, how- 
ever, both potential domestic savings and the ca- 
pacity to use imported capital increase. Capital 
from abroad has hastened the development of 
many countries, including my own, which not so 
long ago were relatively undeveloped. This capi- 
tal was almost entirely private in character. We 
in the United States have no doubt that, for rea- 
sons our representatives have stated many times 
in this Council, private investment is the kind of 
development financing which is most valuable and 
effective. 

The taxpayers of the United States have, how- 
ever, given ample demonstration of their willing- 
ness to utilize public as well as private funds to 
help underdeveloped countries help themselves to 
achieve higher standards of living. Apart from 
our capital subscriptions of $635 million to the 
International Bank and $35 million to the 
International Finance Corporation, we contrib- 
uted $164 million to international assistance and 
relief agencies during the 3 years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. During the same period commit- 
ments under our programs of bilateral economic 
aid aggregated nearly $414 billion, of which no 
less than $31% billion has been expended. These 
figures speak for themselves. They are convinc- 
ing evidence of the depth of my country’s interest 
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in the underdeveloped areas and of the efforts 
our taxpayers are now making to assist them. I 
can justifiably add that, in carrying the major 
burden of defense of the free world, the U.S. has 
lessened the burdens of many other countries and 
thus freed resources for application by them to 
their own economic progress. This indirect con- 
tribution to the economic development of other 
countries should not be overlooked. 


U.S. Development Loan Fund 

Nevertheless, my country plans to take further 
steps in the direction of continued public assist- 
ance to the less developed countries. During the 
past year our foreign aid programs have been 
under exhaustive review, both by the executive 
and the legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As a result of intensive study, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended to Congress last 
May ° that development assistance should be placed 
primarily on a loan basis, such loans to be adminis- 
tered through a new United States development 
loan fund. Assistance in the form of grants would 
be given only for technical cooperation and in 
special cases. There is full agreement in Congress 
that the proposed development fund should be 
established, and a bill embodying the President’s 
proposals calls for an appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1958 to provide the initial 
capital for the fund. The fund will be a revolv- 
ing one, designed to supplement existing loan 
agencies, such as the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank. It will assist only well- 
conceived projects which cannot be financed from 
other sources. It will extend loans on terms more 
favorable than those of existing institutions, in- 
cluding the possibility of repayment in local 
currencies. 

I wish to refer briefly to private financing of 
economic development. The net direct investment 
by American business enterprises in other coun- 
tries during 1956 was $2.6 billion—twice as large 
as during 1955. My delegation regards this as a 
major contribution to world economic develop- 
ment and something more than a trickle. We dis- 
sent from views expressed during this debate to 
the effect that this figure means little because 
much of the investment was made in one country— 
Canada—or in one industry—petroleum. The 


° BULLETIN of June 10, 1957, p. 920. 
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correct inference to be drawn from these facts is 
that U.S. private investment flows rapidly to in- 
dustries experiencing a rising world demand for 
their products and to countries which provide a 
hospitable climate for risk-taking enterprise. 
There is little that the government of a free econ- 
omy can properly do to induce its nation to invest 
abroad or to channel investment along particular 
lines. This is largely a matter within the control 
of the people and the government of the capital- 
importing country. 


Reports on SUNFED 

We now have before us the final and supple- 
mentary reports® of the ad hoc committee on 
SUNFED. My Government supported the reso- 
lutions which established this committee. We 
participated in its work. We believe these reports 
serve a useful purpose. They show that the views 
of governments regarding the functions and opera- 
tions of a U.N. development fund diverge widely 
on many important points. In a number of in- 
stances these differences are so basic as to preclude 
their being resolved without prior agreement 
among governments. 

A majority of nations whose replies were ana- 
lyzed in the reports of the ad hoc committee sup- 
port the establishment of SUNFED in principle. 
We have noted, however, extremely few promises 
of financial support. Of those that have been 
made, many are conditional upon the participa- 
tion of the major industrial countries. Even if 
these promises of support were fulfilled, what 
would they amount to in the aggregate? The 
prospect is that the assets of the fund would con- 
sist of a few million dollars in the form of a heter- 
ogeneous assortment of currencies and, possibly, 
some contributions in goods and services. Is it 
reasonable that a new international financing 
agency, charged with gigantic tasks, should be 
established with such pitifully meager resources? 
Can we pass lightly over all that is being done by 
private investors, by international lending 
agencies, and by the United States and other 
countries through bilateral programs to direct bil- 
lions of dollars into economic development? In 
view of the vast scale of present international de- 
velopment financing, how can it be maintained 
that the establishment of a Lilliputian SUNFED 


°U.N. docs. E/2961 and E/2999. 
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is the nostrum which will obliterate poverty 
among millions of people in large parts of the 
world? So to believe is surely to turn from 
reality to magic. 

It has been said that, if the United Nations 
should fail to proceed immediately to the estab- 
lishment of SUNFED, its authority with the 
peoples of the world would suffer and its moral 
credit would be threatened with exhaustion. In 
our considered judgment, Mr. President, it is the 
adoption of the resolution now before us that 
would have this effect. To set up a SUNFED at 
this time with so little prospect of appreciable 
financial support, with so many issues unresolved 
relating to the purposes it should serve and the 
manner in which it should operate, would be to 
doom it to failure from the outset. The dis- 
tinguished representative of the Netherlands has 
ventured the opinion that, if such an institution 
were established at this time, other countries in- 
cluding my own, without whose contributions 
SUNFED would lack resources to undertake a 
significant volume of operations, would soon be- 
come participants. Speaking for my own coun- 
try, Mr. President, I see nothing to warrant this 
opinion. Indeed, if I correctly assess the temper 
of the American people and of our Congress, action 
to create SUNFED now without U.S. participa- 
tion would more probably deter than attract sub- 
sequent participation. 

If SUNFED were established under these con- 
ditions, it could only lead to deep disappointment 
and disillusionment among the underdeveloped 
countries, who would be encouraged by its estab- 
lishment to entertain expectations which could not 
possibly be fulfilled. Far from strengthening the 
authority of the United Nations and maintaining 
its moral credit it would, I am convinced, only 
discredit the United Nations in the eyes of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I have tried to make it ciear why 
my delegation has to vote against the resolution 
now before us. We hope that the sponsors of 
the resolution will weigh its implications carefully 
before they push it to the vote.” We ask that 
they approach this great problem of economic de- 


*The Economic and Social Council on July 31 adopted 
by a vote of 15 to 3 (Canada, U.K., and U.S.) a resolution 
urging the coming session of the General Assembly to 
decide to establish SUNFED. 
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velopment, with which we are all so vitally con- 
cerned, in a realistic and practical spirit, taking 
full cognizance of all that is now being done to 
promote economic development and of the po- 
tentialities of existing institutions and traditional 
forms of investment. 

In conclusion I wish to reaffirm the position of 
my country with respect to participation in a sub- 
stantial multilateral development fund, when such 
action will be timely and truly helpful. This posi- 
tion has been stated many times in U.N. forums 
and remains unchanged. May I once more affirm 
that position: When sufficient progress has been 
made toward internationally supervised disarma- 
ment, the U.S. stands ready to ask its people to 
join with others in devoting a portion of the say- 
ings from such disarmament to an international 
fund within the framework of the U.N. to assist 
economic development in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. As members of the Council are fully aware, 
the United States is continuing to exert strong 
efforts to reach such an agreement on disarma- 
ment. 

We devoutly hope that we can speedily arrive at 
a world order under which this pledge can be ful- 
filled. 


Malayan Membership in U.N. 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
US. Representative in the Security Council* 


The United States will vote enthusiastically in 
favor of the admission of the Federation of Ma- 
laya to the United Nations. 

The United States has watched with great in- 
terest the negotiations which culminated last Sat- 
urday in the proclamation of Malaya’s inde- 
pendence.? Once again we have seen the process 
of peaceful change at work in the free world. 
Once again we have seen clear evidence that, with 
good will and imaginative leadership, historic and 
valuable relationships can be adapted to meet the 
needs of the present and of the future. This 
process of adaptation is implicit in all sound inter- 
national relations. When it is well done—as it 


Made in the Security Council on Sept. 5 (U.S./U.N. 
press release 2712). 

* For a message by Secretary Dulles to the Prime Min- 
ister of Malaya, see BULLETIN of Sept. 16, 1957, p. 474. 
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was in the present case—a responsive chord is 
struck in all our hearts. For this reason the 
United States is particularly happy to welcome 
the Federation of Malaya to the family of nations 
and to wish it well. 

We have come to know here at the United Na- 
tions that among the members of the Common- 
wealth there is ability and statesmanship of a 
high order. We can confidently expect from the 
newest member of the Commonwealth that same 
quality. At the same time we have the welcome 
opportunity once again to pay tribute to the 
United Kingdom for another example of a chal- 
lenge well met to the benefit of us all. 

Malaya begins its national life in an atmosphere 
of great promise. It is rich in natural and in 
human resources. Its federated system of govern- 
ment is unique, drawing strength from a deeply 
rooted social order. We have seen that it is blessed 
with leaders who are able and devoted. Its mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth—and soon in the 
United Nations—provides it with sources of ex- 
ternal help and strength in a world where no na- 
tion can stand alone. 

The United States, as President Eisenhower 
has written in a letter to the Paramount Ruler of 
the Federation, looks forward to years of mutual 
beneficial relations with Malaya. With our vote 
today the United States sends to the Government 
and people of Malaya the same good wishes for the 
development of our mutual relations as members 
of the United Nations.* 


U.S. Proposes Mr. Cole To Head 
International Atomic Energy Agency 


U.S./U.N. press release 2707 dated August 28 

The U.S. Mission to the United Nations on Au- 
gust 28 issued the text of an aide memoire advane- 
ing the name of Representative W. Sterling Cole 
for Director General of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The aide memoire has been sent 
to all countries signatory to the statute of the 


*On Sept. 5 the Security Council, by a vote of 11 to 0, 
recommended to the General Assembly “that the Federa- 
tion of Malaya be admitted to membership in the United 
Nations.” 
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International Atomic Energy Agency. The text 
of the aide memoire follows. 


1. The United States proposes Mr. W. 
Sterling Cole, Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United States 
from the State of New York, to be Director Gen- 
eral of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

2. Mr. Cole, 53 years old, has been a Member 
of Congress since 1935, and has served on the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
since it was established in 1946 and was its Chair- 
man in 1953 and 1954. It was under his chair- 
manship that the basic United States law concern- 
ing atomic energy was rewritten in order to make 
it possible for the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
to be developed more rapidly in the United States 
and for these applications to be made broadly 
available to other nations. This legislation au- 
thorized, among other things, United States activi- 
ties in establishing the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency. Mr. Cole served as a member of the 
United States Delegation to the Conference to 
Draft the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in October 1956. He served as a 
member of the Congressional Delegation to the 
Geneva Atoms for Peace Conference in 1955. Mr. 
Cole is intimately aware of the complex problems 
and decisions which will face the first Director 
General of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and is personally highly qualified for this 
post. 

3. It is considered that it would be appropriate 
for a United States national to be selected for the 
post of Director General of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. The United States has 
taken a great interest in the creation of this 
Agency since President Eisenhower’s proposal be- 
fore the General Assembly on December 8, 1953. 
In addition, the United States has played a lead- 
ing role in the development of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, and in this development has em- 
phasized the necessity of meeting the needs of 
other nations. It has announced its expectation 
that this new Agency when developed will prove 
to be the cornerstone of its international activi- 
ties in the field of atomic energy. 

4. The United States Government hopes that 
Mr. Cole will have the support of your Govern- 
ment for designation as Director General of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
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The Progress of Women in the American Republics 


TWELFTH ASSEMBLY OF THE INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF WOMEN, JUNE 3-18, 1957 


by Mrs. Frances M. Lee 


The 12th Assembly of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women was held in Washington, at its 
headquarters in the Pan American Union, June 
3-18, 1957. In accordance with its plan to concen- 
trate attention in alternate years on particular 
aspects of women’s progress, the Assembly gave 
special attention to employment opportunities and 
standards for women, equal access to education, 
and related matters. It also elected officers to 
serve the Commission for the next 2 years. 


Participation 


Delegates were present from 19 of the 21 Re- 
publics—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, E] Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. In addition, Colombia 
was represented by an observer. Representatives 
of the United Nations, the International Labor 
Organization, and the U.N. Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization attended sessions 
and presented reports on matters of interest. 

Mrs. Frances M. Lee, the permanent U.S. rep- 
resentative on the Inter-American Commission, 
was chairman of the U.S. delegation, and Mrs. 
Marian S. Eberly served as alternate delegate and 
vice chairman. Mrs. Alice KX. Leopold, Assistant 





6 


© Mrs. Lee, author of the above article, is 
US. representative on the Inter-American 
Commission of Women and served as UWS. 
delegate at its 12th Assembly. 
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to the Secretary of Labor for Women’s Affairs, 
also served as an alternate delegate, prior to leav- 
ing for her assignment in Geneva as a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the 40th session of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference. Miss Muna Lee 
and Mrs. Rachel C. Nason of the Department of 
State and Mrs. Alice A. Morrison of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor served as 
advisers. 

Women’s organizations participated extensively 
in the Assembly. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Pan American Liaison Com- 
mittee of Women’s Organizations, the Pan Ameri- 
can Medical Women’s Alliance, and the World 
Union of Catholic Women, all of whom have 
agreements with the Organization of American 
States, accredited representatives who were seated 
at the conference table. Many U.S. organizations 
appointed special observers who attended sessions 
regularly and offered personal assistance and hos- 
pitality to the delegates. An unusual feature was 
a symposium presented on behalf of the U.S. dele- 
gation by nine national organizations having af- 
filiates or active projects in Latin America. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers at this Assembly was felt 
to be of unusual importance because of the new 
opportunities for leadership opening to the Com- 
mission, now that equal suffrage has been largely 
achieved throughout the Americas and women are 
faced with the active responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. A revision of the Commission’s organic 
statute in 1953 had reduced the term of office from 
4 years to 2, thus making it easier for women in 
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career posts to give the major time necessary dur- 
ing their period of service. Dr. Graciela Quan of 
Guatemala, who was elected president, is an ex- 
perienced lawyer who has carried responsibility 
in the Guatemalan Government for some years 
and has been a member of the Guatemalan delega- 
tion to several sessions of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, in 1956 serving as rapporteur 
of Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural). She was president of the Guatemalan 
Union for Women’s Citizenship when Guatemalan 
women achieved political rights in 1946 and is a 
member of various women’s and_ professional 
organizations. In accordance with the Commis- 
sion’s statute, she will take up permanent resi- 
dence in Washington during her term of office. 
Mrs. Frances Lee, the U.S. delegate, was unani- 
mously elected vice president of the Commission. 
Haiti, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Ecuador were 
elected members of the Executive Committee. 


Employment for Women 


In considering employment for women, the As- 
sembly took advantage of recommendations by a 
meeting of technical experts and administrative 
heads of women’s labor bureaus in April 1957, 
organized by the Inter-American Commission of 
Women in cooperation with the ILO. This was 
held in Mexico City at the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, with representatives present 
from 14 of the American Republics. The U.S. 
delegation to this meeting was composed of Mrs. 
Frances Lee and Mrs. Mary Ann Owen. The 
technical meeting considered problems involved 
in women’s employment and methods for improv- 
ing economic opportunities, including women’s 
labor bureaus, equal pay, and removal of dis- 
crimination in law and practice. Attention was 
given to vocational education and industrial home 
work for women on the basis of careful studies 
prepared by the ILO and presented by Mrs. Ana 
Figueroa, the chief of ILO’s Division of Women 
and Young Workers. It recommended a series of 
resolutions for action by the 12th Assembly. 

The Assembly’s Economic and Social Commit- 
tee accordingly reviewed each of the substantive 
resolutions recommended by the Mexico meeting, 
approving some without change and revising oth- 
ers to improve the text. The delegates also studied 
documentation prepared especially for their use 
by the Commission secretariat and specialists in 
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the Pan American Union on equal pay in 
the American Republics, women’s employment, 
and vocational education, some of which was based 
on material from the ILO. As the result of this 
work, the Assembly was able to vote unanimously 
for all the resolutions in this field. They include 
recommendations regarding equal pay for women, 
expansion of women’s labor bureaus, and free em- 
ployment services for women, as well as other 
matters of special significance in the Americas. 

A proposed review of legislation dealing with 
the work of women was debated at some length. 
The Commission adopted a resolution asking for 
review of such legislative measures “for the pur- 
pose of eliminating all discriminatory differences 
based on sex that limit the opportunities of women 
to obtain suitable work” and, with regard to legis- 
lation dealing with maternity protection, “to pre- 
vent the employer’s financial obligation incurred 
by such protection from becoming a cause for 
discrimination.” 

A proposal on vocational and technical training 
was revised to emphasize practical needs, particu- 
larly that it be “organized on a realistic basis that 
will insure both the effectiveness of the training 
offered and the opportunities for placement in the 
labor market.” 'This need had been pointed out in 
a report prepared for the Assembly by the Pan 
American Union, entitled “Technical Educa- 
tion—Key to the Professional Life of Women.” 
In supporting the resolution, the alternate U.S. 
delegate, Mrs. Eberly, commended the report as 
reflecting sound concepts which should be help- 
ful to each delegate in her country in explaining 
the importance of vocational and technical educa- 
tion to government officials and women’s organi- 
zations. Mrs. Eberly said: 

In the United States it is usual for high schools to pro- 
vide vocational along with other types of education. 
Vocational courses recognize that students vary in abil- 
ity, interest, and economic need; and that each should 
have the practical skills and knowledge he or she may 
need to succeed in his or her occupation. The training 
courses also recognize that there are differences in the 
extent of responsibility within occupations and that stu- 
dents should be equipped to meet varying demands. 
Vocational guidance is needed especially in the secondary 
school to aid students in selecting training courses in 
which they can master the necessary skills and knowledge 
and thus qualify for employment in the occupation of 
their choice. 

Other resolutions on employment dealt with the 
situation of women in domestic service and in agri- 
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culture. The Assembly urged that domestic 
workers be included under the labor laws and so- 
cial security systems of every country and be as- 
sured the usual rights as parties to a labor contract. 
It noted that women working in agriculture often 
find it difficult to obtain vocational training and 
other labor services, and suggested that govern- 
ments give them preferred attention in women’s 
labor bureaus or elsewhere. 

While the laws and regulations in effect in the 
United States are in general consistent with the 
applicable provisions of these recommendations, 
women in this country will benefit along with 
women in other American Republics by constant 
attention to the maintenance of sound legislation 
adapted to the changing conditions of modern life. 


Education 


In the field of education the Assembly had be- 
fore it a working document on the situation of 
girls as compared with boys in elementary schools 
in the Americas. This had been prepared by the 
Commission secretariat on the basis of recent in- 
formation from governments, the Division of Edu- 
cation in the Pan American Union, the Inter- 
American Institute of Statistics, UNESCO, and 
similar sources and included pertinent legislation 
as well as comparative figures on literacy and 
school attendance. The analysis showed that in 
1950, the most recent year for which comparative 
figures were available, girls were attending ele- 
mentary school in almost all the American Re- 
publics in much the same proportion as boys. 
However, in many countries, large numbers of 
children were not in school, especially in rural 
areas, this number ranging up to as high as 77 
percent of the school-age population. Since edu- 
cation is usually compulsory, such nonattendance 
indicated that often no schools were available. 

Many of the delegates presented progress re- 
ports on education for girls in their countries, 
particularly in the vocational and professional 
fields such as home economics, agriculture, social 
work, and business. The U.S. delegation pre- 
sented each delegate with a copy of the Yearbook 
of Education recently issued by the U.S. Office of 
Education, together with packets of selected pub- 
lications on experience in this country. 

While it was evident that significant progress 
has been made in equalizing educational oppor- 
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tunities for girls throughout the Americas, the 
Assembly felt the Inter-American Commission of 
Women should continue alert to continuing needs, 
It noted that UNESCO is initiating a major proj- 
ect, in cooperation with the Organization of 
American States, to strengthen elementary educa- 
tion in Latin America, and that this project 
would aid girls as well as boys. The Assembly 
suggested that each delegate inform women’s 
organizations on her Committee of Cooperation 
of the educational situation in her country, “for 
the purpose of supporting efforts to improve edu- 
cational facilities and of encouraging girls to 
attend school more fully.” The Assembly also 
urged higher salaries and improved working con- 
ditions for elementary school teachers, pointing 
out that most of these teachers are women, that 
it is during the elementary school years that vital 
aspects of the human personality are established, 
and that class loads are being increased because of 
growth of population and shortage of personnel. 


Women in Government 


During the Assembly’s review of the increasing 
number of women in high public office, the U.S. 
delegate quoted President Eisenhower’s recent 
statement before the Republican Women’s Con- 
ference: 


I believe women bring to politics the enthusiasm and 
the idealism which men often forget. I think perhaps 
it is their concern for their children, the raising of good 
children in a proper atmosphere, the thinking of the good 
life ahead for them. That is the reason they 
bring idealism. ; 

This Government, this administration, has tried hard to 
bring more women into government, into posi- 
tions of governmental responsibilities. ...I am confi- 
dent that you are going to do your part to help build a just 
and lasting peace. 

The Assembly reviewed the Commission’s or- 
ganic statute with a view to suggesting any neces- 
sary amendments for final action next year. 
Various proposals were advanced to strengthen 
the Commission’s operation. The United States 
proposed adding to the functions of the Commis- 
sion, which center on the recognition of women’s 
rights, responsibility “to stimulate greater public 
understanding of the Organization of American 
States and of the importance of the work and pur- 
pose of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women as part of the Inter-American system.” 
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This suggestion received unanimous support and 
will be further studied by the delegates and their 
governments. 

Among the closing events of the Assembly was 
an evening session addressed by José A. Mora, 
Secretary General of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, Ambassador Fernando Lobo of Brazil, 
chairman of the Council of the OAS, Mrs, Elisa- 
beth Shirley Enochs of the United States, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the American 
International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, and Mrs. Felisa Rincén de Gautier, 
Mayor of San Juan, Puerto Rico. The speakers 
discussed the many activities of the Organization 
of American States and its special organizations, 
and the opportunities for peace and world lead- 
ership inherent in inter-American friendship. 

The Assembly adopted various resolutions of 
appreciation to its leaders and the staff of the 
Commission. These are embodied, together with 
the substantive resolutions discussed above, in the 
Final Act of the Assembly signed by each of the 
delegates present. This and other important doc- 
uments prepared for this meeting are available in 
both Spanish and English.1_ The decisions taken 
at this session should furnish a sound basis for 
continued work. The Cuban Government has in- 
vited the Commission to hold its 13th Assembly at 
Habana in 1958. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 

Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into force 
July 29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 
Ratification deposited: Egypt, September 4, 1957. 

Aviation 

Protocol amending articles 48(a), 49(e), and 61 of the 
convention on international civil aviation (TIAS 1591) 
by providing that sessions of the Assembly of the Inter- 


* Copies may be obtained from the Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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national Civil Aviation Organization shall be held not 

less than once in 3 years instead of annually. Done at 

Montreal June 14, 1954. Entered into force December 

12, 1956. TIAS 3756. 

Ratifications deposited: Morocco, June 21, 1957; Burma, 
August 16, 1957. 


Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Monetary Fund. 
Opened for signature at Washington December 27, 1945. 
Entered into force December 27, 1945. TIAS 1501. 
Signature and acceptance: Sudan, September 5, 1957. 

Articles of agreement of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Opened for signature 
at Washington December 27, 1945. Entered into force 
December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 

Signature and acceptance: Sudan, September 5, 1957. 


Fur Seals 


Interim convention on conservation of North Pacific fur 
seals. Signed at Washington February 9, 1957.7 
Ratified by the President: August 30, 1957. 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 

Ratification deposited: Paraguay, August 6, 1957. 


Safety at Sea 


Amendment of regulation 30, chapter III (inflatable life- 
rafts), annexed to the international convention for the 
safety of life at sea signed June 10, 1948 (TIAS 2495). 
Done at London May 1955." 

Ratified by the President: August 30, 1957. 


Sugar 


Protocol amending the international sugar agreement 
(TIAS 3177), with annex. Done at London December 
1, 1956. 

Ratified by the President: September 3, 1957. 


Telecommunications 


Inter-American radiocommunications convention and 
annexes. Signed at Habana December 13, 1937; en- 
tered into force (Parts 1, 3, and 4) July 21, 1938, 
(Part 2) April 17, 1989. 53 Stat. 1576. 
Denunciation: Nicaragua, May 8, 1957. 


Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated at 
Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force Novem- 
ber 20, 1955.? 

Ratified by the President: September 5, 1957. 

Sixth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva April 11, 1957. 
Enters into force on the date on which signed by all 
contracting parties to the General Agreement. 
Signatures: Finland, April 12, 1957; India, April 15, 

1957; Union of South Africa, April 17, 1957; Belgium 
and Norway, April 25, 1957; Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, April 26, 1957; Canada, April 27, 
1957; Netherlands, May 21, 1957; Turkey, July 25, 
1957; Sweden, August 1, 1957; United States, August 
28, 1957. 


Whaling 


Protocol amending the international whaling convention 


* Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 
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of 1946 (TIAS 1849). 
19, 1956." 

Ratified by the President: August 30, 1957. 
Ratification deposited: United States, August 30, 1957. 


Done in Washington November 


BILATERAL 


El Salvador 


Agreement extending the military aviation agreement 
signed at Washington August 19, 1947 (TIAS 1633) 
establishing a United States Air Force Mission in El 
Salvador. Effected by exchange of notes at San Salva- 
dor August 23 and August 26, 1957. Entered into force 
August 26, 1957. 


Korea 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol. Signed at Seoul November 28, 1956.’ 
Ratified by the President: August 30, 1957. 
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Foreign Service Selection Boards Meet 
Press release 496 dated September 4 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 4 the convening of the Eleventh Selection 
Boards, which will review the records of all career 
Foreign Service officers for purposes of promo- 
tion. The Selection Boards are established by the 
Secretary of State under the terms of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

Selection Boards, which normally meet once 
each year, are composed of senior career Foreign 
Service officers and distinguished private citizens. 
The Boards are given the task of evaluating the 
performance of Foreign Service officers as the 
basis for the President’s promotion of the top offi- 
cers in each class. 

The task confronting the Selection Boards this 
year has grown in difficulty, largely owing to the 
increase in the size of the Foreign Service officer 
corps by virtue of the recent integration program. 
As a result of this program, the Foreign Service 


1 Not in force. 
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officer corps has expanded from 1,300 in 1954 to 
approximately 3,300 this year. 

The Selection Boards will meet for approxi- 
mately 4 months. The Boards include 21 active 
Foreign Service officers; 3 retired Foreign Service 
oflicers ; 5 public members drawn from private life; 
and 2 observers on each board, 1 designated by the 
Department of Commerce and 1 by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. These observers represent the 
direct interest of their Departments in the work 
of the Foreign Service of the United States. 

The Foreign Service officer members include 
two career ministers: 

Lowell C. Pinkerton, Ambassador to the Republic of the 

Sudan 
James W. Riddleberger, Ambassador to Yugoslavia 


The three retired Foreign Service officer mem- 
bers, all former ambassadors, are: 


George H. Butler, former Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic 

Jack K. McFall, former Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Affairs and former Ambassador to Finland 

Walter Thurston, former Ambassador to Fl Saivador and 
to Mexico 


The public members are: 


W. Langhorne Bond, Warrenton, Va. 
James C. Gildea, Chevy Chase, Md. 

C. A. R. Lindquist, Waterford, Va. 
Fredrick W. Mears, White Plains, N.Y. 
John H. Reisner, Hicksville, N.Y. 


Recess Appointments 


The President on September 6 appointed Gerard C. 
Smith to be an Assistant Secretary of State. (For bio- 
graphic details, see press release 485 dated August 28.) 

The President on September 7 appointed Thorsten V. 
Kalijarvi to be Ambassador to El Salvador. (For bio- 
graphic details, see press release 506 dated September 9.) 

The President on September 7 appointed Thomas C. 
Mann to be an Assistant Secretary of State. (For bio- 
graphic details, see press release 505 dated September 9.) 


Designations 


William I. Cargo as Deputy Director, Office of United 
Nations Political and Security Affairs, effective August 
19, 1957. 
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American Republics. The Progress of Women in 
the American Republics (Lee) 

Atomic Energy. U.S. Proposes Mr. Cole To Head 
International Atomic Energy Agency (text of 
aide memoire) a a es 4 A 

Communism. Recent Developments in the Mainte- 
nance of Peace (Murphy) 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to. Foreign 
Policy “ : 
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(Eisenhower, Cooper) 

Department and Foreign Service 
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Recordbreaking Number of Visas Issued in Fiscal 
Year 1957 . ‘ 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: September 2-8 


sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. Date Subject 

492 9/3 Record number of visa services. 

7493 9/3 

way Congress. 

7494 9/3 
Organization (rewrite). 

Nelson B. David sworn in. 

Convening of 11th Selection Boards. 

Dulles: 
eral of SEATO. 

Educational exchange. 

Elbrick: Lafayette bicentennial. 


*495 9/3 
496 9/4 
497 9/4 


*498 9/4 
499 9/6 
500 9/6 

*501 9/6 

*502 9/6 


Educational exchange. 
Educational exchange. 


*Not printed. 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Delegation to 9th Pan American Rail- 


Delegations to Pan American Sanitary 


message to new Secretary Gen- 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


United States Policy in the Middle East 


September 1956-June 1957 


Documents 


issued last October, The Suez Canal Problem, July 26-September 22, 
- 1956: A Documentary Publication, the Department of State presented 
of ee documents, including some background material, which covered the 


Departmen Pe During the past year the United States was presented with most 
: ioe oc difficult and critical problems in the Middle East. In a volume 


first 2 months of the controversy that stemmed from President 
Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal Company. The present volume, 
covering the period from September 1956 to June 1957, carries the 
story forward; presents the highlights of other major developments 
in the Middle East, including the hostilities in Egypt; and shows 
not only how the United States reacted to these developments, but 
also how important new elements were added to American policy 
toward the Middle East in general. 

Copies of United States Policy in the Middle East, September 1956- 
June 1957 : Documents may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for $1.50 each. 


Publication 6505 


Please send me copies of United States Policy in the Middle East, 
September 1956-June 1957: Documents. 
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